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This unretouched photograph is of trash discharge 
scooped from a Super-Jet lint cleaner in actual opera- 
tion on moderately trashy machine picked cotton. You 
can see plenty of trash... leaves, stems, motes... and 
a lot of nep-stock. But there’s no spinable fiber. 
Super-Jet gives you a better net turnout of good spin- 
ning-quality fiber because it takes out trash; leaves 
lint in. 


AND NO MOVING PARTS IS THE REASON 


Here is a cross section of a Super-Jet. 
It has no moving parts — no beaters, 
no saws — nothing to create neps, 
nothing to wear out. A Lummus de- 
velopment of gentle air-streams does 
the work. Write for Bulletin 639. 


LUMMUS COTTON GIN CO. 


Established 1869 
COLUMBUS, GEORGIA DALLAS + FRESNO MEMPHIS 


Patented 





There is No Substitute 


for EXPERIENCE 





Continental and its predecessor 
companies have been continuously 
identified with the history of gin- 

ning, cleaning and preparing cotton since 1832 — only a few years after Eli 
Whitney invented the first practical cotton gin. Efficient, modern Continen- 
tal Gin machinery incorporates the cumulative know-how, experience and 
tradition of craftsmanship of these 125 years of service to the cotton ginning 
industry. Continental leads in the development of major improvements. To- 
day its equipment is the recognized standard, wherever cotton grows. 


CONTINENTAL GIN COMPANY 


BIRMINGHAM, ALABAMA 
ATLANTA . DALLAS ° MEMPHIS 











Enttred as second-class matter February 4, 1905, at the Post Office at Dallas, Texas, Under Act of Congress of March 3, 1897 





Announcing the 


offering grid bar extraction for existing 


Mitchell SUPER UNITS and 
Mitchell SUPER JEMS 

















Now owners of these two 

famous Mitchell machines 

can—with the addition of 
the new PAPOOSE—enjoy the advantages of 
grid bar extraction, the latest development in 
seed-cotton preparation that is so effective in 
removing sticks, stems, and green leaf trash. 


The PAPOOSE attaches in a piggy-back fash- Write today for 

ion to these existing machines without moving an illustrated bulletin with complete details. 
them or even changing the distributor setting. 

The combination produces results very similar JOHN E. MITCHELL COMPANY 
to those of the famous Mitchell Super Champ. DALLAS, TEXAS 
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ON OUR COVER 


PRSS ears 


With the turning of spring, there is the turning 
of young men’s fancy to lighter things. We think, 
however, that spring brings no change of ideas 
for the very young men shown in our cover scene. 
Their fancy is always light, and we bet that they 
are pondering whether or not to climb that fence 
and enter forbidden territory where that ole’ 
swimming hole is—just beyond those trees. So, 
we'll not answer this query, we'll let you think 
back to your boyhood days—what would you have 
done? 


Photo by Frank J. Miller 
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NOW AVAILABLE! 


WATSON'S 


COTTON SEED 


It’s Sturdy! 


After more than five years 
research, Watson has perfected 
a STORMPROOF cotton strain. 
Easily adapted to mechanical 
harvesting or hand snapping. 
Watson’s STORMPROOF is 
quality bred cotton and will 
not waste away in the field. 


@ MATURES EARLY 
@ A LIGHTER FOLIAGE 
@ HIGHLY PROLIFIC 


AS POPULAR AS EVER 
WATSON’‘S 


QUALITY 
STRAINS 





@ WATSON’S PEDIGREED 

@ WATSON’S NEW ROWDEN 
@ WATSON’S STONEVILLE 62 
@ WATSON’S EMPIRE 











FERRIS WATSON 


SEED COMPANY 


GARLAND (Dallas County) TEXAS 
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“WE'VE NEVER LOST 
A BALE OF COTTON 
DUE TO DOWN TIME” 


The dependable engine that prompted this state nent 
is a CAT* D375 Diesel owned by Mrs. R. T. Kuhn, 
Ebony, Ark. The engine was installed in 1948 when 
new machinery requiring more horsepower was added. 
Outstanding performance of a Cat D17000 in the gin 
the previous 10 years influenced the choice of another 
Cat Engine when additional power was required. 

“This is the easiest of all engines to operate,” ex- 
plains J. T. Binkley, manager. “We change the oil 
just before the season starts and then forget about it. 
We have never lost a bale of cotton due to down time.” 

The D375 powers four 80-saw Murray gins equipped 
with Mitchell cleaners and a Murray burring machine. 
The gin produces about 3000 bales a season. 

The D375, like all Cat Engines, delivers full, steady 
power for uniform speeds that give you higher grade 
samples. It delivers 302 HP (at 1200 RPM for contin- 
uous operation). 

And now you can get the new Caterpillar Spark 
Ignition Engines which are just as dependable and even 
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more economical where natural gas is available at low 
cost. They burn natural gas for fuel. Their 10 to 1 
compression ratio gives you maximum efficiency with 
this And for the 
ignition system guarantees you a positive spark. 


their low-tension distribution 


gas. 


Behind every Caterpillar Engine is an efficient dealer 
organization, ready to give you service 24 hours a day 
with quality-built factory parts you can trust. Your 
Caterpillar Dealer knows ginning installations. Have 
him analyze your requirements. No matter what power 
you need, you will find he has the right engine. 


ey. 


CATERPILLAR’ 


*Caterpsttar and Cat are Registered Trademarks of Caterpillar Tractor Co 


Caterpillar Tractor Co., Peoria, Illinois, lt 





Want to review solvent extraction? 
$y 


Then Talk to the 
People at Anderson... 





If you’re faced with a problem of expansion or modernizing your 
oil mill and want to consider solvent extraction, talk to the people 
at Anderson. 

To help you, Anderson staffs its solvent department with people 
having a broad knowledge of solvent extraction processes as well 
as your industry's business conditions and trends. They will study 
your problem, and make suggestions that may save you money— 
strengthen your entire operation. 

This is possible because consulting Anderson automatically gives you 
access to the services of a company which has an intimate knowledge 
of all major vegetable oil extraction processes . . . with thousands 
of successful installations throughout the world. Drop us a line 
today. Let us bring you up-to-date on the solvent extraction picture. 


7 ECONOMIC ADVANTAGES OF ANDERSON SOLVENT PLANTS 


1. Reduction of hazard. 

2. No costly building. 

3. Easy, fast installation. 

4. Quality oil and meal. 

5. Adaptability to other materials. 

6. Quality, trouble-free equipment. 

7. Construction and startup supervision. 


THE V. D. ANDERSON COMPANY 


division of International Basic Economy Corporation 


1941 West 96th Street * Cleveland 2, Ohio 
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Cotton's 
Outlook 
--Part Two 


oe MARKETS are expanding. 
Use of cotton throughout the foreign 
Free World is on the upswing; and new 
export programs are helping U.S. grow- 
ers get a bigger share of the business. 

But—say many of the farm leaders, 
USDA policy-makers, and Congressmen 
we’ve talked with—new export pro- 
grams don’t tell the whole story. They 
point out that we’re making real prog- 
ress in controlling production, that our 
surpluses are on the wane. 

Others with whom we've talked are 
not so optimistic, however. They warn 
that our hopped-up export program and 
the Soil Bank leave mary important 
problems unsolved. 

To complete our across-the-board pre- 
view of cotton’s tomorrow, we've talked 
with government and industry leaders 
about the Soil Bank, about prospects 
for surplus reduction, and about the 
need for new and improved cotton pro- 
grams. Here’s what we’re told: 


Q. Will the Soil Bank really control 


production? 


A. There’s less agreement about this 
than you might think. Soil Bank sup- 
porters are enthusiastic. Those who dis- 
count the program, are mostly those 
who’ve seen dozens of crash government 
programs come and go, without notice- 
able accomplishments. They think the 
Soil Bank will be little different, and 
that farmers will continue to find ways 
of boosting production. 

The best answer is probably that the 
Bank will turn out to be the most ef- 
fective production control method we’ve 
tried. It isn’t likely to be 100 percent 
effective, but will help keep production 
in line, most people think. What’s more, 
it will probably be more effective for 
cotton than for some of the other basics. 

Q. Why's that? 

A. Because cotton producers are under 
the allotment-marketing quota program. 
It’s not like corn, where one producer 
can increase acreage by the amount 
his neighbor puts into the Soil Bank. 

Q. What 
this year? 

A. Reports from the states are still 
coming into Washington. Officials 
we’ve questioned say they expect rough- 
ly 3,100,000 acres to be banked this sea- 
son. That’s almost three times the 
1,100,000 acres deposited in 1956. 

Q. Won’t quite a bit of this be low- 
yielding land, though? 

A. That’s to be expected. But USDA 


about Bank participation 


From our 
Washington Bureau 





By FRED O. BAILEY, JR. 


officials aren’t too upset. “Those are 
the acres that really should be taken 
out of production,” we’re told. “Farm- 
ers who can’t afford to bank acres are 
generally the same farmers who are 
the most efficient. And, after all, isn’t 
our objective to have an agriculture 
composed of efficient farmers? Then 
too, USDA is taking yields into account 
by setting payment rates lower on poor 
land than on good land. 


Q. How would 3,100,000 acres in the 
Bank effect production? 

A. About the best answer you can get 
is that production may be about 10 per- 
cent smaller than it otherwise would 
have been. And how big it would have 
been were there no Soil Bank depends 
mostly on growing conditions. 

Production in 1957 of around 12 mil- 
lion bales is one estimate we’ve heard 
a nun, er of times. But keep in mind, 
this is just one guess. 

The real evaluation of the Soil Bank 
will have to be delayed until next fall 
when all the figures—plantings, har- 
vested acres and production—are in. 

Q. In terms of surplus reduction, how 
effective are the two big cotton pro- 
grams— competitive-bid export sales 
and the Soil Bank? 

A. To answer that you have to make 
a couple of assumptions. If you assume 
that the Bank will keep production near 
12 million bales annually, and that the 
export program will help maintain ex- 
ports at about five million bales, our 
surplus stockpile should be trimmed by 
roughly two million bales a year. As of 


Aug. 1, 1956, our carryover of cotton 
was 14,500,000 bales. Next August it 


will be less than 12,400,000 bales, most 
market analysts think. 

Q. Since exports are on the increase, 
since the Soil Bank is helping to con- 
trol production, and since surpluses are 
decreasing, why the current interest in 
changing our cotton programs? 

A. For a couple of reasons: (1) 
USDA and a lot of Congressmen think 
the present programs are stop-gap 
measures and aren’t intended to solve 
the cotton industry’s long-run problems, 
and (2) the 


present programs ignore 
some of the industry’s most pressing 
problems. 


Q. What are they? 


A. Mainly, through our price support 
programs, we're setting the price of 
cotton too high for the domestic market. 
As evidence, relatively stable total con- 


The second of two special reports 


sumption of cotton and decreasing per 
capita consumption of cotton are cited. 
Synthetics, everyone recognizes, are on 
the increase . . . taking a bigger share 
of the bigger market for textiles. 


Q. Then domestic consumption would 
increase if price supports were lowered? 

A. USDA thinks so. Based on a pro- 
jection into 1960, it’s figured that do- 
mestic mill consumption would be 9,400,- 
000 bales with supports at 90 percent. 
If supports were reduced to 75 percent 
domestic consumption would increase to 
10,200,000 bales. At less than 75 per- 


cent USDA would expect even more 
substantial gains. 
Q. But growers can’t really afford 


lower prices, can they? 


A. There’s a lot of argument over 
that. Say some: Farmers have had to 
pare their production to the bone under 
the allotment-price support programs, 
and to cut supports to a competitive 
level would drive a lot of growers to the 
wall. Others argue that lower prices 
would boost consumption, thus allowing 
larger production. According to this 
viewpoint, farmers would receive less 
per unit but would be able to produce 
and sell more units. 


Q. Who's right? 


A. Both groups may be. It depends 
on whether you’re looking at the prob- 
lem from the short run or the long run. 
In the short run, a cut in prices would 
break a lot of growers who are hang- 
ing on by the finger nails now . . . since 
consumption wouldn’t respond to lower 
prices right away. Over the long pull, 
growers might well profit from a price 
that would stop the inroads of synthet- 
ics and give cotton a bigger market. 


Q. Then, cotton should sell at a price 
high enough to give growers a reason- 
able income and low enough to discour- 
age expansion of synthetics. Is that 
right? 

A. That would certainly be a desir- 
able price. The difficulty is that no one 
can agree on just what price that would 
be. In fact, unless growers were allowed 
to increase their volume of production, 
no price low enough to discourage syn- 
thetics would be high enough to provide 
a decent income. 


Q. But wouldn’t low prices encourage 


consumption and allow increased pro- 
duction? 
A. Certainly, in the long run. But 


not right away, since it takes time for 
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consumption to respond to lower prices. 
q. The n 

to protect grower income 

short run period, Is that the 


what's needed is a program 
during this 
idea? 

A. It’s the idea we’ve heard a number 
of times. And it explains most of the 
talk about a two-price or domestic al- 
lotment program for cotton. Under such 
a program the government would allow 
cotton to sell in the market at one price 
and pay growers the difference between 
the market price and some higher sup- 
port level. 

Q. Is there 


a two-price 


any agreement as to how 


plan would work? 
A. More so 
Economists, 


than you may think. 
legislators, and farm or- 
ganization leaders are agreed on the 
purpose of such a program, and gen- 
erally on the broad outlines of how it 
would work. Disagreement is, for the 
most part, over details of administra- 
tion and over who should foot the bill 

. consumer or government. 

qd. Is there any 


domestic allotment 


A. Quite a bit. 


support now for a 


program? 

Programs along this 
line have been introduced in Congress 
for the past several years, and have 
been stopped by strong USDA opposi- 
tion. Bob Poage of Texas tossed a bill 
into the hopper earlier in this session, 
and another is being prepared now by 
Jamie Whitten of Mississippi. 

House Agriculture Committee hear- 
ings on long range cotton programs are 
sure to include look at the do- 
mestic allotment programs. 

Q. Is that the only possible change in 
our cotton programs? 


A. No, but it’s the 


a close 


only major one 


USDA will take 
program 
Chances are 
direct export 


now being considered. 
another look at the export 
come a year from now. 
good for a switch to a 
subsidy for cotton at that time. As 
we've mentioned, this would allow ex- 
porters to buy in the open market, 
rather than from CCC. 

Then, too, the Soil Bank is sure to re- 
ceive a year-end audit within the next 
12 months. Changes in the program by 
Congress, if any, are expected to be 
along the line of giving growers more 
liberal payments. 


e Fresno County Cotton 


Cost $42,000,000 
GROWERS and processors spent $42,- 
000,000 in turning out Fresno County’s 
1955 cotton crop. 

This was reported to members of the 
agricultural committee of the Fresno 
County and City Chamber of Commerce 
by Dr. Guy F. MacLeod, chairman, dur- 
ing a recent California meeting. 

He said growers spent $33,000,000, an 
average of $107 a bale. They sold their 
lint and seed for an average of $190 a 
bale. Processors, in turn, spent $28 a 
bale in preparing the cotton for ship- 
ment. The report does not show what 
processors received. 

Doctor MacLeod said the grower spent 
about $80 a bale in working-up the land, 
buying seed, power and water and pay- 
ing his workers. Another $11 goes for 
depreciation of the farm and equipment, 
$4 for interest on money borrowed, $4 
for taxes and $8 for insurance and 
miscellaneous costs. 


Fabricators and Erectors of STEEL BUILDINGS e CON- 
VEYOR TRUSSES e TOWERS e MIXED FEED PLANTS 
e MEAL BINS — for Oil Mills, Gins and Compresses. 


Tru-Fab Metal Products Co., tubbock, texas 
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Ginners Meeting 
In Vicksburg 


Louisiana - Mississippi Cotton 
Ginners’ Association is holding 
its annual meeting in Vicks- 
burg, Miss. The Vicksburg Ho- 
tel is the site of the conference 
on April 7-9. 

A full program of addresses, 
panel discussions, directors’ 
meeting, tours and varied en- 
tertainment is on the schedule 
for both ginners and their 
wives. New officers and direc- 
tors also will be elected at the 
meeting. 


U.S. American-Egyptian 
Cotton Quality Better 


U.S. American-Egyptian cotton in 
1956-57 averaged slightly higher in 
grade and longer in staple than in 1955- 
56, USDA reports. Grades 1 and 2 ac- 
counted for 36 percent of all ginnings, 
compared with 29 percent a year earlier. 
Forty-two percent of ginnings this sea- 
son were 1 3/8 inch and shorter, where- 
as last year this percentage was 54. 


@ MR. AND MRS. C. C. ROB- 
ERTS, Oklahoma City, sail May 8 for 
Europe on the Queen Mary. The former 
manager of Southland Cotton Oil Co. at 
Corsicana, Texas, and his wife report 
that they’re sorry to miss the Oklahoma 
and Texas crushers’ conventions. 


Fiere is a 
100% TRU-FAB 
Cotton Gin Set-up! 


Burr Hopper 
Gin Building 


Seed House 


P. O. Box 404 
Phone POrter 2-8323 
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In the days of the 
water-powered Gin 
the demand was for 


HINDOO 


2 Ib.-21 Ib. tare 


BAGGING 








Today... in Modern Gins 


HINDOO 


is still the preferred, dependable bagging 
LUDLOW MANUFACTURING & SALES COMPANY 


Atlanta, Ga. ® Stockton, Calif. © Los Angeles 58, Calif. » Memphis, Tenn. © Galveston, Texas ® Gulfport, Miss. © Needham Heights, Mass. 
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Magni-Power 
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Western Production 


Conference Listed 


The 1958 Western Cotton Pro- 
duction Conference will be held 
March 4-5, Hotel Cortez, El Paso. 

It will be sponsored by the Na- 
tional Cotton Council and the 
Five-State Cotton Growers’ Asso- 
ciation. Local hosts will be cotton 
producer organizations in_ the 
West Texas and New Mexico area. 











© Cotton Ginners’ Field 
Day for Oklahoma 


THE SEVENTH annual Oklahoma Cot- 
ton Ginners’ Field Day will be April 12. 
The Oklahoma Cotton Research Station, 
Chickasha, will be the site. 

In the morning session, 
exhibits shown of the 
ton gin and planting 
equipment. Visitors will observe inoc- 
ulations with different isolates of the 
blight organism and various breeding 
cottons. 

At 9:30 a.m., there will be a_ pro- 
gram in the Station Auditorium. Dr. 


there will be 
greenhouse, cot- 
and harvesting 


John M. Green, Oklahoma A&M, will 
speak on “Recommended Cotton Varie- 
ties.” “Improved Planting Practices Re- 
duce Production Costs” is the theme of 
an address by Jay G. Porterfield, also 
from A&M. E. M. Smith and Warren 
Taylor, Chickasha, will talk on “Quali- 


ty Cotton at the Gin from Mechanical 
Pickers and Strippers.” 

At 11:30 a.m., Samuel C. Mayne, Jr., 
Anderson, Clayton & Co., Houston, will 
speak on “Cotton Quality as Influenced 
by Harvesting and Ginning.” 

Following lunch, there will be com- 
ments from Dr. Luther H. Brannon, 
Extension director, and Taylor. A tour 
of the experimental cotton gin and the 
Fractionation and Shirley Analyser 
Laboratory follows. This concludes the 
program. 


Textile Market Research 
Conference Changed 


The first research conference on tex- 
tiles, sponsored by the National Cotton 
Council, will be held in New York City, 
May 28-29. The conference was previous- 
ly scheduled for Washington. 

“Interest among top textile executives 
has become so widespread that it was 
decided to move the meeting to New 
York to enable a larger number of tex- 
tile leaders to participate,” says Frank 
McCord, Council market research direc- 
tor. The two-day session will be held at 
the Statler Hotel. 


Oil and Feed Firms 
Planning Merger 


Plans to merge Spencer 
Sons, Inc., of Buffalo, N.Y., 
con Milling Co. of Cayuga, 
been approved by directors 
companies. 

The consolidation probably 
come effective in June. 

Spencer Kellogg is a leading producer 


Kellogg & 
and Bea- 
N.Y., have 
of both 


will be- 


of soya, linseed, cottonseed and castor 
oils. 
THE COTTON GIN AND OIL MILL 
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Increased Castor Planting 
Scheduled for Texas 


2,000 acres of castor 
planted in Hale County, 
year. Bill Gunter, agrono- 
mist for ‘he Baker Castor Oil Co., said 
other counties in this area would have 
around 1,000 acres of the beans. 

Last year’s Hale castor bean crop 
averaged 2,240 pounds per acre. Yields 
varied from 1,700 to 2,700 pounds per 
acre. The present price of the bean is 
$7.10 per hundred weight. 

May 1-15 normally is the most de- 
sirable planting time for castor beans 
in this area. Ten to 12 pounds of seed 
per acre are recommended. 


Approximately 
beans will be 
Texas, this 


Householders Buying More 
Butter at Higher Prices 


Householders bought over 69 million 
pounds of butter during January 1957. 
This represents about four percent more 
than the 66 million pounds purchased in 
January 1956. This gain occurred even 
though the average price paid by con- 
sumers for butter, 71 cents per pound, 
was three cents above the price in early 
1956. 

About 46 percent of all families 
bought butter in January 1957—just 
under the percentage for January 1956. 

Purchases of butter for household use 
declined about four million pounds— 
over five percent—from December 1956 
to January 1957. 








USE THE FINEST 


aad 


BAGGING BEING IMPORTED INTO THE U. S. A. TODAY! 
INSIST ON 


“Pride of India’ 


MANUFACTURED IN 


JUTE BAGGING 


NEW 2 LB. 21 LB. TARE 






INDIA 


C. G. Trading Corporation 


122 EAST 42nd ST. @ 





NEW YORK, 


Stocks Maintained in Houston and Corpus Christi, Texas; Charleston, South Carolina 
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e Troubles with Soil Bank This Ad- 
ministration may be headed for more 
trouble than it has yet seen on the farm 
front in trying to explain the Soil Bank. 
This program could prove to be a most 
painful boomerang. Troubles loom on 
all sides. 

First there is the question of public 
reaction to big payments that will be 
made this year. There is no limit under 
law as to how much a single farm op- 
erator, or single corporate farm, may 
be paid under the Acreage Reserve. 

Result will be some payments this 
year above $50,000 and perhaps hun- 
dreds of more than $25,000. Under last 
year’s limited program, there were 11 
checks mailed out for more than $25,- 
000, 

Four of these were payments on cot- 
ton land in Texas, amounting, in round 
numbers, to $48,000, $41,000, $30,000, 
and $25,000. Highest of the 11 was more 
than $61,000 paid out on wheatland in 
Colorado. There was one cotton pay- 
ment to a California corporation of al- 
most $30,000, in addition to the four 
large checks going to Texas. 

Such payments will look like peanuts, 
in number and amounts, compared with 
those to be made this year. Result will 
be almost inevitably a spate of damag- 
ing publicity for agriculture in the city 
press. 

Much talk in the also can be 
expected of city speculators who may 
buy land to cash in on the Soil Bank. 
There is scant proof of such activity to 
date, but it may grow. Meantime, farm- 
area Congressmen view with alarm the 
prospect of city raids on the Soil Bank. 


press 


“The present indications are that in 
certain states people in the cities are 
going out and buying farms to rent 


them to USDA,” 
Jamie Whitten 


Representative 
will use (Soil 


said 
“and 


Bank) payments received to pay for 
them.” 
e Is It Working? Second big Soil 


Bank problem for the Administration is 
linked to the first. In defending large 
payments under the program, officials 
point out that the purpose of the Bank 
is after all to reduce production and 
that to do this you have to offer high 
incentives, particularly to large opera- 
tors. 

True enough. But is the Bank reduc 
ing production, over-all? Latest official 
estimates indicate that farmers over 
the nation intend to plant about 3-% 
percent less crop acreage this year than 
last. Obviously, that would not neces- 
sarly mean 3-'4 percent reduction in 
actual output of crop. 

Cotton going in the Bank amounts to 
17 percent of total allotted acreage. 
That will mean some reduction in out- 
put, even with application of more fer- 
tilizer, better mangement practices, and 
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all the rest. There 
reduction in wheat 

It is doubtful 
reduction in corn output, and 
could be a substantial increase. About 
one-eighth of the corn allotment is be- 
ing banked, but many growers are ignor- 
ing allotments and may plant much 
more corn than usual. Even those in 
the Bank can apply more fertilizer and 


also may be 
output. 
that there 


some 


will be any 


there 


show little or no decline from normal 
output. 
As Senator Allen Ellender pointed 


out, “our government has paid nearly 
170 million dollars to corn farmers for 
putting land in the Soil Bank (in 1956) 
in an effort to reduce the production of 
corn,” and last year “set a new record 
for the amount of corn produced.” 


Even assuming that acreage of all 
crops is reduced 3-% percent as the 
Department now forecasts, the result 


still could very well be another all-time 
high in production. 

If the crop is record or near-record 
in size, the Soil Bank could bring agri- 
culture its worst black eye since the 
days Henry Wallace was accused of 
wanton slaughter of defenseless baby 
pigs. To the public, two points would 
stand out: One, that upwards of an 
estimated $600 million of tax dollars 
were being paid out in subsidies to re- 
duce production, and that those dollars 


had brought little or no reduction as 
advertised. 
Third big problem for the Admini- 


stration on the Soil Bank front has al- 
ready brought Benson and his aides 
some trouble. That is the concern in 
the South over what the large sign-up 
of cotton land will do to the trade, and 
to the economy of cotton communities. 
Recent testimony in Washington be- 


fore a House Agricultural subcommit- 
tee studying cotton problems clearly 
reflects widespread concern. “Large 
Alabama and South Carolina delega- 


tions,” the National Cotton Council re- 
ported, “complained of harmful effect 
on economy of reduced cotton acreage 
under production controls and_ Soil 
Bank. National Cotton Ginners’ Associa- 
tion also critized effect of Soil Bank in 
reducing acreage and urged plan to 
liberalize production as quickly as 
possible.” 

e Bracero Housing—New housing regu- 
lations for Mexican workers vary little 
from those announced previously on a 
tentative basis. There has been one last- 
minute change of importance as _ to 
space requirements. 

A square footage of 34 feet per man 
has been allowed as an alternative to 
300 cubic feet per man. 

Big news on the housing front is the 
recent House action cutting $263,800 
from the appropriation for the Mexican 
Farm Labor program. The action came 
in the form of an amendment to the 
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Labor Departmentnt’s 
bill. 

Whether the Senate will go 
with the cut remains to be seen. 

The House amendment was offered 
by Representative H. Carl Andersen. 
Urging its support, Representative 
E. C. Gathings (Democrat, Ark.) com- 
mented that the move “would strike out 
the 35 additional compliance fieldmen 
to be used largely to enforce these regu- 
lations on housing.” 

Fact is that the action of the House 
could well have cut the program more 
severely than was the case. Some law- 
makers were in a rip-snorting mood, 
ready to eliminate the program entirely. 


appropriations 


along 


Deming Cotton Promotions 
Planning Activities 


Deming Cotton Promotions is a new 
organization formed in Luna County, 
N.M. Its objective is to unify all phases 
of the cotton industry for development 
and promotion. Deming Gin, El Paso 
Valley Compress Co. and Luna Cotton 
Co-op were charter members, putting up 
$250, $250 and $500, respectively, in an- 
nual dues. 

A meeting was held April 5 to com- 
plete the organization. Cotton firms 
were invited to join with $50 minimum 
annual dues, other firms for $25 yearly 
and individuals for $10 yearly. 

Activities planned included Cotton 
Week promotion, Maid of Cotton con- 
test and reception and Tri-State Fair 
cotton promotions. 


Cotton Men Are Urged 
To Widen Markets 


“Cotton men must broaden their in- 
dustrial markets and boost cotton sales 
to foreign countries,” said Dr. C. R. 
Sayre. The president of Delta and Pine 
Land Co., Scott, Miss., spoke recently 
at the Tennessee Agricultural Council. 

“We will never meet cotton problems 
unless we find ways to get in step with 
the growth rate of the rest of our econ- 
omy,” he said. The Soil Bank and use 
of acreage reserve is the negative ap- 
proach, Dr. Sayre said. 

Gil F. Parker, Tiptonville, is new 
president of the Tennessee Council. He 
succeeds Oliver P. Hale. Other new of- 
ficers are: Lofton P. Fuqua, Milan, 
vice-president; and John S. Wilder, Ma- 
son, secretary. 


Missouri Cotton Meeting 
Has Large Attendance 


Crowds of farmers and _ interested 
parties attended the annual meeting of 
the Missouri Cotton Producers’ Associa- 
tion at Portageville recently. Roger F. 
Rhodes of Gideon was elected president 
succeeding Jake Weaks of Sikeston. 

At the annual banquet, awards of 
prizes to the top winners in the 1956 
Three-Bale Cotton Contest were pre- 
sented. Meritorious Service Awards to 
past presidents of the Association were 
awarded to: Charles B. Baker, Kennett; 
Tom F. Baker, Sikeston; Crews Rey- 
nolds, Caruthersville; A. L. Story, 
Charleston; W. P. Hunter, Sikeston; 
J. P. Ross, Essex; Jim Dick Killion, 
Portageville; Jake Weaks, Sikeston, and 
special guest of honor, S. P. Reynolds, 
Caruthersville. 
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From Carolina to California, Dixisteet Cotton Ties are a 
favorite with ginners, because they're tough and strong, yet 
easy to work, and have no sharp edges to cut gloves or hands. 
Made from our own special-analysis steel, they are rolled to 
uniform thickness, width and finish. 
New, re-designed Dixisteet Arrow Buckles are now being fur- 
nished with DrxisteeL Cotton Ties. They have a greater seating 
surface and are reinforced with a heavy bead on each end. 
These buckles will not snap at the eye, are 





easy to thread, and won’t slip, slide or cut 
the tie. 


DIXISTEEL COTTON TIES 


IMPROVED DXL BUCKLE ALSO AVAILABLE 


Standard bundles weigh approximately 45 
pounds and contain 30 ties—each 15/16 
inches by approximately 19 gauge, 111 feet Also available, when requested, is the sturdy 
long. Thirty buckles attached to each bun- DixistEEL Buckle. introduced for the first 
dle. Sixty-pound ties are also made. Both 
weights available without buckles. Buckles 
shipped in kegs or carload bulk iots. | many ginners now prefer this buckle. 





time in 1955. It, too, has been improved and 





made only by the 


COTTON TIES 
AND BUCKLES (eI Tt 







TRACE MARK 


ATLANTA, GEORGIA 
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By DR. ROGER B. CORBETT 


A&M College 


President, New Mexico 


66 AY OUT WEST in the land of 
cotton” is a parody that aptly 
locates the New Mexico College of Agri- 
culture and Mechanic Arts. Our campus 
and experimental farms are in the fer- 
tile cotton-growing valley of the Rio 
Grande in Southern New Mexico. The 
farmland in the College vicinity and in 
other irrigated valleys is some of the 
richest agricultural real estate in the 
nation. Why? Because the cotton grown 
on this land is high-yielding and of such 
excellent strength and quality that it 
commands a premium on today’s cotton 
market 
Things weren't always this way, how- 
ever, and we’re proud that New Mexico 
A&M College has played a leading role 
in promoting a more prosperous cotton 
agriculture for New Mexico and the 
nearby irrigated areas of Texas and 
Eastern Arizona. 
Comparatively speaking, New Mexico’s 





commercial cotton-growing history is 
short, even though the Indians of the 
Southwest grew the crop centuries ago. 
Commercial cotton production was first 
begun in the extreme Southern portion 
of the state in the early Twenties. Yields 
from the common Deep South cottons 
were poor and production costly under 
irrigation. So our cotton growers con- 
ferred with A&M staff members—and 
our cotton breeding program was born 
with the employment of Dr. G. N. Stro- 
man, in 1928, as agronomist in charge 
of the breeding work. 

Since then, our cotton breeding pro- 
gram has developed one superior strain 
after another. Starting with the poorest 
strains of cotton, our breeders in less 
than 20 years bred a variety that is 
recognized as one of the highest-quality 
spinning cotton of all upland strains. 
Irrigated cotton, instead of being dis- 
criminated against, as it was in the be- 
ginning of our work, is now in demand 
by the mills. 

Yields in New Mexico have risen from 
a state average of 201 pounds an acre 
in 1922, to 811 pounds an acre in 1956. 
Our state acreage harvested has moved 
from 29,000 acres in 1922, to a high of 
315,000 acres in 1953. In 1956 it totaled 
181,000 acres under allotments. Cotton 
now accounts for more than half the 
crop income of our state. No wonder that 
we at New Mexico A&M are concerned 
about cotton! 

Improved strains haven’t been the only 
reason for this vast improvement. Our 
farmers have learned many cultural 
practices in the growing of cotton. They 
have found out how much fertilizer to 
apply, how often to irrigate, how close 
to space for highest yields, how to com- 
bat insects and disease, and so on. Many 
times, a few farmers discovered a new 
practice and passed it on to our cotton 


(Continued on Page 38) 











ADMINISTRATION Building, New 
Mexico A&M College near Las 
Cruces, is pictured above. 





THESE little girls are wearing cot- 
ton dresses that are being tested 
for service-ability by the home 
economics department. 








New lithium base 


GU LE‘CROWN GREASE 
... the one grease that does the work of many 


It’s a fact—you can use Gulfcrown practically saver. It reduces inventory, cuts lubricating 
anywhere! On plain or anti-friction bearings. costs and prevents application errors. Check the 
In gear boxes. Outside or inside. You name it, saving yourself—test Gulfcrown. Ask your 
chances are Gulfcrown will lubricate it—but Gulf sales engineer or write for free literature. 


good! Operating conditions can be hot, cold or 

wet... this tough, all-purpose grease does its 

job regardless. GULF OIL CORPORATION 
You can see how one multi-purpose grease 1822 Gulf Building 

that does the work of many is a big money- Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 


THE FINEST PETROLEUM PRODUCTS FOR ALL YOUR NEEDS 
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In Dallas, April 1-2-< 





Texas Ginners Name 
Forkner, Wilemon 


@ EXHIBITS, business sessions 
and entertainment attract large 
crowds to Texas convention. 


Two ginners who have been leaders in 
using modern practices as well as in 
association activities were chosen to 
head Texas Cotton Ginners’ Associa- 
tion this year at the annual convention. 
They are Roy Forkner, Lubbock, named 
president; and Peary Wilemon, May- 
pearl, elected vice-president. Directors 
also re-elected Edward H. Bush, execu- 
tive vice-president, Dallas. 

President Forkner appointed the fol- 
lowing to serve in the executive commit- 
along with Horace Etchison, im- 
mediate past president; and Vice-Presi- 
dent Wilemon: R. L. Massey, R. L. Hor- 
ton, C. L. Walker, W. L. Smith, Martin 
Teinert, Rufus James Walsh, 
and Wilmer Smith 


Association officials and exhibitors 
reported that they were highly pleased 
with the attendance at the three-day 
meeting, April 1-2-3 at the State Fair- 
grounds in Dallas 


tee, 


Phillips, 


e Like Cows in Corn Patch Cotton’s 
situation, George G. Chance, Bryan, 
Texas, National Cotton Council presi 
dent, told the ginners in a featured 
address, “is kind of like when the cows 
break into the corn patch.” 

The first thing to do, the cotton 
farmer and ginner said, is to get the 
cows out, then fix the fence. 

“In the case of cotton,” he continued, 
“we're beginning to chase the cows out 

but we've got a lot of ‘ence mend 
ng to do befere we can kecp them out.” 

Chance attention to gains in 
exports and the reduction in cotton sur- 
plus during the past year. He cited the 
increased promotion of cotton abroad 
major encouraging factor in the 
noting that the combined 
foreign market for cotton and rayon is 
nearly 40 million bales a year now, and 
growing steadily 

“Surely,” he emphasized, “this is a 
great potential for market expansion 
and we are just moving into it.” 

He listed other gains from the com- 
bined efforts of the industry, channelled 
through the Council; and concluded, 
“we're chasing the cows out of the cot- 
ton and have already begun to rebuild 


called 


as a 
situation, 
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TEXAS GINNING LEADERS, in the photo at the top, on the left, welcomed 
fellow Texan George G. Chance, president of the National Cotton Council and 
featured speaker at the ginners’ meeting. Left to right are C. L. Walker, Jr., 
Temple; Wilmer Smith, New Home; Chance; Roy Forkner, Lubbock; and R. L. 
Horton, Abilene. All except Chance have been executive committee members 
of Texas Cotton Ginners’ Association during the past year; and Forkner is the 
newly-elected president. Top right shows, left to right, Earl Hobbs, New Deal, 
a director; Peary Wilemon, Maypearl, newly-elected vice-president; and W. L. 
Griffin, Artesia, N.M., an advisory director. Left to right in lower scene are 
panel members on Monday’s program: Dr. Graham E. Hard, Texas A&M Col- 
lege; George Pfeiffenberger, Plains Growers, Inc., Lubbock; A. M. Pendleton, 
USDA, Dallas; Vernon Moore, National Cotton Council, Memphis; and C. M. 
Merkel, U.S. Ginning Laboratory, Stoneville, Miss. 


the fence. We've taken the steps toward 
attaining the kind of consumption goal 
that is necessary to our survival. Let’s 
forge ahead with all the forethought, 
initiative, energy and resources at our 
command. If we do this, cotton’s future 

and our future as cotton people—will 
be bright indeed.” 


e Ginning for Quality Markets—Feature 
of the initial business session on Mon- 
day afternoon was a panel discussion, 
“Ginning for Quality Markets.” Panel 
members discussed various aspects of 
the problem from production through 
consumers’ preferences. 

A. M. Pendleton, Dallas, USDA Ex- 
tension Service, was moderator. Panel 
members were C. M. Merkel, Stoneville, 
Miss., U.S. Ginning Laboratory; Ver- 
non P. Moore, Memphis, National Cot- 
ton Council; George Pfeiffenberger, 
Lubbock, Plains Cotton Growers; and 





April 14-15-16 Are 
Dates for 1958 


Texas Cotton Ginners’ Associa- 
tion will hold its next year’s con- 
vention on April 14-15-16. The 
meeting will be at the State Fair- 
grounds in Dallas. 
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Dr. Graham E. Hard, College Station, 


Texas Extension Service. 
Wat- 
Re- 


ses- 


e Other Business Activities—Dr. 
rous H. Irons, president, Federal 
serve Bank, Dallas, spoke at the 
sion Tuesday morning, as did Chance. 

Doctor Irons discussed the economic 
and financial situation, saying that the 
goal of the Federal Reserve System is 
to minimize the repercussions of busi- 
ness fluctuations. 

While growth is essential, “we mustn’t 
try to do too much, too fast,” the econo- 
mist said. 

In 1957, to date, he continued, “our 
economy is moving sideways”—with no 
clear evidence yet as to whether it is 
moving upward or downward. He in- 
dicated, however, that there are more 
factors influencing the economy toward 
inflation than toward deflation. 

Texas Ginner of the Year R. L. Mas- 
sey, Pilot Point, was presented with a 
plaque. His selection was announced 
earlier in The Press, and a biographi- 
cal sketch was published at that time. 

Fred C. Elliott, Texas Extension 
cotton work specialist, discussed a 4-H 
Club program for ginners at the final 
business session Wednesday morning. 

Elliott outlined plans for the ginners 
to cooperate with the Extension Service 
in a cotton improvement program for 


(Continued on Page 36) 
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Profit More with 
a Cost-Cutting 


JOHN DEERE 
Picker or 
Stripper 


The Cotton Trade Journal says, “Over 
the long haul, cotton must be competitive 
with man-made fibers . . .(or become) 
...a second-rate crop. This means every 
possible accent must be placed on effi- 
cient, low-cost production.” And let’s add 
this—the U.S. cotton farmer must mech- 
anize to meet low-priced foreign cottons 
now flooding world markets. 


Machine picking cuts the greatest 
chunk out of production costs and a de- 
pendable, time-saving John Deere Cotton 
Picker or Stripper does a better job for 
a longer time. 


John Deere One- and Two-Row Cotton 
Pickers clean up open-type cotton eco- 
nomically on average and large acreages. 
The two-row John Deere Stripper does 
a fast, clean once-over job in storm-proof 
cotton. See your John Deere dealer. Mail 
coupon today for free literature. The No. 1 One-Row 
Picker does work of 
40 hand pickers .. . 
picks up to an acre 
per hour. 


The No. 8 Two-Row 
Picker picks up to 1%/, 
acres per hour—does 
work of 70 hand la- 


borers. 


Two-Row Stripper, left, makes 
short work of storm-proof 
cotton. Once over and the cotton machinery checked below 


crop is in. Note clean rows [_] No. 1 One-Row Picker [_] No. 8 Two-Row Picker 
and clean cotton. [] 16 Two-Row Stripper 


JOHN DEERE * Moline, Ill. * Dept. S62 


Please send me more information on the 





() stuoenr 








JOHN DEERE vas 


State 





“WHEREVER CROPS GROW. THERE'S A GROWING DEMAND 
FOR JOHN DEERE FARM EQUIPMENT” 


ee 
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if Valley Convention 





Processors Oppose 


Production Curbs 


@ RURAL AREAS threatened, 
says resolution. Hicky and Rice 
will head organization. 


Spend to increase consumption, not 
to curtail production of cotton, the fede- 
ral government is urged in a resolution 
adopted by the Valley Oilseed Proces- 
Association at the annual conven- 
tion, March 25-26 at the Buena Vista 
Hotel in Biloxi, Miss. 

James Hicky, Forrest City, Ark., was 
elected president, succeeding Robert F. 
Patterson, Trenton, Tenn. Ernest Rice, 
Jr., Nashville, Tenn., was named vice- 
president; and C. E. Garner, Memphis, 
was re-appointed secretary by the di- 
rectors. 

Directors elected are N. P. Bartmess, 
Joe C. Brady, Frank Caldwell, Jr., T. C. 
Lee, W. K. Martak, Zach McClendon and 
R. H Norris. 


The resolution pointed out the dras- 
tic cuts in cotton acreage that preceded 
the reduction of more than three million 
acres through the Soil Bank this season. 


sors 


“Limited production,” it said, “is 
threatening the very life of thousands 
of rural communities 5,000 acres 
placed in the Soil Bank are estimated 
to reduce the income of the area from 
which the acreage is drawn by $3.5 to 


> 


$5 million.” 


Cotton must be profitable to the 
grower and must meet competition, the 
processors continued, concluding: “It is 
our firm conviction that, if the funds 
now being spent by the federal govern- 
ment to restrict production were spent 
to increase consumption, the result 
would be a tremendous stimulus not 
only to the cotton industry, but to all 
business activity in the Cotton Belt.” 


e Business Program President Harry 
S. Baker of National Cottonseed Prod- 
ucts Association was a featured speaker 
at the convention. He emphasized the 
need for sound federal policies, ade- 
quate research to enable cotton and cot- 
tonseed products to meet competition, 
and the activities of NCPA which are 
helping the industry’s efforts to solve 
its problems. 

Calling attention to the expanded re- 
search activities which are strengthen- 
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PRESIDENTIAL PROBLEMS weren't 
bothering Robert Patterson, Trenton, 
Tenn., retiring president of Valley Oil- 
seed Processors’ Association, or James 
Hicky, Forrest City, Ark., president- 
elect, when this picture (top left) was 
taken under the trees beside the Buena 
Vista Hotel. 

Wives relaxed, too, with their annual 
canasta tournament the attraction for 
this foursome. Left to right are Mrs. 
T. H. Baker, Memphis; Mrs. Robert Pat- 
terson, Trenton, Tenn.; Mrs. George 
Ellis Covington, Magnolia, Miss.; and 
Mrs. J. R. Mays, Jr.. Memphis. 

Hosts and visitors at the Valley conven- 
tion had much in common —even their 
names. Two Flemings and two Bakers— 


position, the Cali- 
of no better in- 
industry, can 


industry’s 
said, “I know 
that we, as an 


ing the 
fornian 
vestment 
make.” 

The value of the Cottonseed Proces- 
sing Clinics, sponsored by the Valley 
Association and USDA, was reviewed 
by E. A. Gastrock, head of the en- 
gineering and development section at 
the Southern Regional Research Labo- 
ratory in New Orleans, where the Clin- 
ics are held. 

Other featured speakers at the busi- 
ness included Joseph F. Leo- 
pold of National Associated Business- 
men, Inc.; and Thurman Sensing of 
Southern States Industrial Council. 


sessions 


e Entertainment—Processors, their fam- 
ilies and guests enjoyed varied enter- 
tainment features of the meeting. These 
included a party Monday evening at 
which suppliers were hosts, a_ golf 
tournament, bingo party for the ladies 
and the annual banquet on Tuesday 
evening. 
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none related—were among the leaders 
at the meeting. The two Flemings, on 
the left, live in the same town—Mem- 
phis: I. H. Fleming, Jr., on the left, 
heads DeSoto Oil Co., while J. D. Flem- 
ing, Jr., is executive vice-president of 
National Cottonseed Products Associ- 
ation. Next in the picture are the two 
Bakers, who live far apart but have 
almost identical names: T. Harri Baker, 
second from the right, lives in Memphis 
and is president of Trenton Cotton Oil 
Co. Harry S. Baker, on the right, is 
president of Producers Cotton Oil Co., 
Fresno, Calif. He also is the current 
president of National Cottonseed Prod- 
ucts Association and was a featured 
speaker at the Valley convention. 


USDA Contracts for 


Cotton Research 


Research aimed at developing cotton 
fabrics with added luster and smooth- 
ness has been started recently by USDA. 
Southern Utilization Research and De- 
velopment Division, New Orleans, and 
North Carolina State College school of 
textiles, Raleigh, have contracted for 
the research. 

New cotton fabrics that are smooth, 
soft and lustrous, without being stiff, 
should be more suitable than present 
cottons, says USDA. Researchers hope 
to find an inexpensive, commercially 
practical process to produce the desired 
type of cotton. 

Methods of applying a crease-retain- 
ing finish to cotton garments with 
standard drycleaning equipment will be 
sought under a research contract re- 
cently signed by USDA with the Na- 
tional Institution of Drycleaning, Inc., 
Silver Springs, Md. 
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NEW LOOK 


Traveling Telescopes 


DOUBLE TRAVELING TELESCOPES 


SEALED 
BALL BEARING 
ROLLER HANGER 





i BALL BEARING 
We also manufacture Single Traveling Tele- ROPE PULLEYS * 


scopes and two styles of Stationary Tele- ’ 

scopes. es smarts 
We have been serving the Gins, Mills and | toe 
Elevators since 1936 with high quality sheet 

metal products. 


The “new look” in Traveling Telescopes for 

gins is an improvement of our original tele- 

scope. It’s performance . . . the greatest ANGLE RING 
yet perfected, is a result of 20 years of re 

manufacturing. a RUBBER AIR SEAL 


° ® ALL METAL 
Write us for further details. eceh ene thes 
SWIVEL HEAD 














LESS DOWNTIME— MORE PRODUCTION TIME WITH RUBBER-LINED ELBOWS 
Rubber-lined elbows are guaranteed to save you money. Now in use through- 
out the cotton belt, they outwear galvanized elbows by four tines or more, 


netting big bonuses in production and drastically cutting downtime and re- 
placement costs. Installation is the same as for any galvanized elbow. 


*Also in our 2 Styles of Stationary Telescopes. 
ANDERSON & BIGHAM SHEET METAL WORKS 
GIN, MILI AND ELEVATOR WORK 
LUBBOCK, TEXAS 
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Find your BUTLER 
contractor here 


ALABAMA 

Sullivan, Long & Hagerty 

801 Fifth Avenue, North, Birmingham, Alabama 
ARKANSAS 

Ragland Machine Works, Stuttgart, Arkansas 

Short & Brownlee Company 

Highway 67 North, Newport, Arkansas 
CALIFORNIA 

John W. Williamson & Sons, Inc 

1545 South Greenwood Avenue, Montebello, California 
Woodiand Mill Supply Company 

P. 0. Box 426, Woodland, California 

COLORADO 

Madron Manufacturing Company 

5100 Race Street, Denver, Colorado 

DELAWARE 

0. A. Newton & Son Company, Bridgeville, Delaware 
GEORGIA 

Gulf States Construction, Inc 

1517 Jonesboro Road, S.E., Atlanta, Georgia 
Henderson Steele Construction Company 

418 West Myrtle Street, Gainesville, Georgia 

T. E. Stivers Milling Engineers 

108 Rutland Building, Decatur, Georgia 

IDAHO 

Thorson Construction Company 

277 Pierce Street, Twin Falis, idaho 

ILLINOIS 

Western Tank & Building Corporation 

217 Standard Building, Decatur, illinois 

INDIANA 

Shinkle Construction Company 

1325 North “C" Street, Elwood, indiana 

1OWA 

E. W. Epperson & Company, Sumner, lowa 

Mill & Elevator Service Company 

Box 141 - Highland Park Station, Des Moines, lowa 
KANSAS 

Roberts Construction Company 

714 Main Street, Sabetha, Kansas 

MINNESOTA 

Hogenson Construction Company 

722 Flour Exchange Building, Minneapolis 15, Minnesota 
MISSISSIPPI 

Southland Supply Company 

518 South Maple, Laurel, Mississippi 

MISSOURI 

The Essmuellier Company 

1220 South 8th Street, St. Louis, Missouri 
MONTANA 

Taicott Tank Company 

2600 Ninth Avenue, North, Great Falis, Montana 
NEBRASKA 

Dariand Tank Construction 

4436 Ames Avenue, Omaha, Nebraska 

Jones Construction Company, Grant, Nebraska 

G. E. Morrison Construction Company 

5405 Redman Avenue, Omaha, Nebraska 

NEW MEXICO 

The Banes Company 
4322 Second Street, N.W 
NORTH CAROLINA 
Aeroglide Corporation 
510 Glenwood Avenue, Raleigh, North Carolina 
NORTH DAKOTA 

Jacobsen Construction Company, Williston, North Dakota 
Koland Construction Company, Bottineau, North Dakota 
PENNSYLVANIA 

Sprout Waldron & Company, Inc 
SOUTH DAKOTA 

Hartung Construction Company 
Box 846, Aberdeen, South Dakota 
Roddell - Moreen Stee! Company 
335 West 12th Street, Sioux Falis, South Dakota 
TENNESSEE 

W. J. Savage Company 

Flour & Feed Mill Division, Knoxville, Tennessee 
TEXAS 

Briggs Weaver Machinery Company 

5000 Hines Boulevard, Dallas, Texas 

Panhandle Stee! Building Company 

1001 N.E. Sth Avenue, Amariilo, Texas 

E. 0. Ross, in 

1903 North Lexington Boulevard, Corpus Christi, Texas 
WASHINGTON 

The Haskins Company 

East 3613 Main, Spokane, Washington 
WISCONSIN 

Abel Construction Company 

233 South Street, Waukesha, Wisconsin 


Albuquerque, New Mexico 


Muncy, Pennsylvania 


SUTLER MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
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Report of Cotton Ginned—Crops of 1956-1954 


Cotton ginned (exclusive of linters) 
State 
Running bales Equivalent 509-pound bales 


1956 1955 1954 1956 1955 1954 


*13,150,313 

Alabama 746,471 

Arizona 822,605 

Arkansas 399,02! A 496 
‘california .220, 889 
Florida 14,812 
seorgia 694,402 578,147 
Illinvis 2,666 
Kentucky 7,646 7,62: p 7,591 
Louisiana 5 571,900 582,752 
Mississippi 1,577,237 996,489 609,119 
Missouri 446,756 443,595 
New Mexico 282,982 286,188 
North Carolina 365,906 361,385 
Oklahoma ‘ 258,099 
South Carolina 512,571 
rennessee 547,416 
Texas 3,631,236 
Virginia 11,333 


*13,619,272 
739,137 
899,538 


13,308,989 720,581 
758,373 ,059,144 
823,882 725,628 
,432,612 ,668,062 
,452,936 ,210,121 

9,088 14,952 


3,697,276 
739,850 
907,787 
,356,702 
493,696 
16,449 
611,156 
2,718 
8,138 
572,528 
569,992 


United States 


7,486 
584,310 
2,020,776 
405,088 
250,029 
355,172 
456,881 
570,022 
620,213 
4,059,903 
10,623 


1,564,034 
455,999 
296,213 
385,086 
288,840 
520,625 
534,001 

3,863,035 

9,854 


613,059 
3,956,835 
10,560 


* Includes 404,845 bales of the crop of 1956 ginned prior to Aug. 1 which was counted in the 
supply for the season of 1955-1956, compared with 313,958 and 388,229 bales of the crops of 1955 and 
1954 

The statistics in this report for 1956 are subject to revision. Included in the total for 1956 are 
6,348 bales which ginners estimated would be turned out after the March canvass, compared with 
3.344 for 1955; American-Egyptian bales 49,053 for 1956; 41,516 for 1955; and 40,919 for 1954. 

The average gross weight per bale for the crop, excluding linters, is 506.0 pounds for 1956 ; 506.1 
for 1955: and 502.9 for 1954. The number of ginneries operated for the crop of 1956 is 6,662 com- 
pared with 6,929 for 1955 and 7,070 for 1954. 


CARL J. ANDER TOM J. NOLAN 


New Appointments 
Made by Swift 


CARL J. ANDER, formerly meal sales 
manager at the Swift & Co. Des Moines 
mill, has been advanced to meal sales 
manager at Champaign, Ill. Ander is a 
10-year veteran with Swift. Tom J. 
Nolan has been appointed meal sales 
manager for the Des Moines plant. He 
joined Swift in 1950 as sales representa- 
tive for the plant food division in Kan- 
sas City. R. M. Howe has been appointed 
assistant sales manager at the Cham- 
paign plant. He joined the company in 
1955 at the Frankfort, Ind., plant where 
he handled transportation and assisted 
in sales. 

Swift & Co. also has announced a 
number of other changes involving per- 
sonnel at oil mill and peanut plants 
which were listed March 23 in The Press. 
Retirement of O. E. Jones, executive 
vice-president, is announced elsewhere 


M. HOWE in this issue. 
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This modern grain and feed storage system at Abilene, Texas was planned and built by the Briggs-Weaver Machinery Co. 


l 
: 
| 


J. D. Hamilton Grain Storage is the owner. Its Butler steel tanks can hold 175,582 bushels. 


How your nearby Butler contractor can 


cut your storage costs 


with Butler steel tanks 





Meet Darrell Manley of Briggs-Weaver 
Machinery Co., Dallas, Texas. He’s typical of 
Butler contractors all over the country that are 
local experts in building Butler steel tank stor- 
age facilities. 

Your Butler contractor knows the special 
construction problems, infestation problems 
and weather conditions in your area— and how 
to solve them with weather-tight, rodent-proof 
Butler steel tanks. He’ll help you get all of 
the other benefits of Butler steel tanks, too— 


low initial cost, low insurance rates, minimum 
maintenance, excellent fire and weather pro- 
tection, easy cleaning and fumigating. And, of 
course, Butler’s speedy erection. 

Butler bolted steel tanks are also widely 
used for bulk storage of feed and ingredients. 
Capacities range from 1,297 to 60,763 bushels. 

For complete handling of your storage 
problems by a man who can give you localized 
service that cuts costs, contact your nearby 
Butler contractor listed on the opposite page. 


BUTLER MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


Dept. 391, 1020 East 63rd Street, Kansas City 13, Missouri 


1002 Avenue W, Ensley, Birmingham 8, Alabama 
Dept. 91A, Richmond, California 











‘6 Manufacturers of Farm Equip t + Oil Equip t « Stee\ Buildings + Dry Ci s Equip t + Outdoor Advertising Equipment + Special Products 
Cs Factories at Kansas Clty, Missouri * Galesburg, Illinois * Richmond, California * Birmingham, Alabama * Houston, Texas * Burlington, Ontario, Canada * Minneapolis, Minnesota 
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DR. HAROLD LODEN examining 
soybeans at Paymaster Farm on the 
High Plains of West Texas. 


¢ ovBEANs have jumped across a 
gap of several hundred miles to 
reach the High Plains of West Texas. 
They seem certain to become a profit- 
able new crop for this irrigated, mecha- 
nized cotton-and-sorghum area. 

This probability, and its significance 
far beyond the boundaries of Texas, 
were discussed in a staff article in 
The Press last Oct. 20. Now, carefully- 
evaluated results of 1956 plantings in- 
dicate that the crop does have a place 
on the Plains. 

Here is the conservative opinion of 
a research leader who has worked close- 
ly with soybeans in West Texas: 

“The soybean crop appears to be one 
of promise on the High Plains. It is a 
new crop; consequently, farmers will 
have varied experiences. Some will be 
satisfied and others disappointed. In 
spite of the disappointments, it is the 
belief of many West Texas farmers 
and agricultural leaders that the 
bean crop will rapidly find a place as 
another valuable crop in West Texas 
agriculture.” 


sSOovV- 


e 1956 Results Encouraging A new 
soybean variety, Lee, explains the suc- 
beans in Texas after 20 years 
or longer of failure. Developed by U.S. 
Department of Agriculture and Missis- 
sippi Experiment Station, Lee soybeans 
were farmers in 1955. The 
big advantage for West Texas of Lee 
over other varieties is that Lee holds 
its seed. Shattering has been a major 
factor in preventing the production of 
soybeans in states west of Ark- 
ansas-Louisiana 

West Texas planted about 25,000 acres 
of soybeans in 1956. Lee was the varie- 
ty that predominated. Average yields 
are estimated at 22 to 25 bushels per 
acre. Several farms with relatively 
large plantings averaged 30 to 40 bush- 
els per acre. (These yields, alone, would 
not establish the crop economically in 
West Texas; but other factors in favor 
of soybeans will be discussed later.) 

Odgen variety was grown by most of 
the other farmers on the Plains who 
planted soybeans. They were principally 
men who had been growing beans as a 
soil-building crop for years. 

Yields of Lee and Ogden varieties 
have been essentially the same in the 
area. Most farmers and research work- 
ers, however, favor Lee, for its seed- 
holding quality. 

West Texas plantings last year were 


cess of 


released to 


most 


several 


Soybeans 


make the grade 


on the High Plains 


Pe EOS 
ot wn a 


COMBING a mature field of Lee soybeans at Paymaster Farm. 


concentrated largely in Floyd, Hale, 
Lubbock, Lamb and Bailey Counties. 
The same non-shattering attribute 
that is establishing Lee beans in the 
Lone Star State is encouraging plant- 
ings in California and Arizona. This 
development, always with the crop 
irrigated, of course, might well change 
the entire soybean picture in the U.S. 


e Better Varieties Coming — Research 
leaders are not satisfied with any of the 
present varieties. They feel that the 
best soybeans for future plantings in 
the West should combine characteristics 
different from those in varieties cur- 
rently available. 

This reasoning is behind the breed- 
ing and testing program that has been 
carried on for five years by Paymas- 
ter Farm, a division of Anderson, Clay- 
ton & Co. The farm is near Plainview, 
Texas. 

Some breeding and selection for a 
variety suited for West Texas also is 
being done by Dr. Edgar E. Hartwig, 
USDA. Stationed at Stoneville, Miss., 
he is research agronomist and coordi- 
nator for the U.S. Regional Soybean 
Laboratory research program in Cotton 
States. Doctor Hartwig has contributed 
a number of articles to The Press, in- 
cluding a discussion of trends in pro- 
duction and research that appeared on 
March 9. 

Breeding material from this USDA 
program is being tested extensively by 
the Texas Experiment Station at its 
Lubbock Substation and by Paymaster 
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Farm. Texas Research Foundation is 
expected to work with soybeans, also, 
at the High Plains Field Station which 
is being established at Halfway, west 
of Plainview. 

West Texans hope that the wide in- 
terest in the crop and the number of 
research leaders working on the prob- 
lem will result in development, within 
a reasonable time, of varieties particu- 
larly adapted to the area. 


e Soybeans’ Future — Yields, alone, as 
mentioned before, will not decide the 
future of soybeans in West Texas. If 
this were not true, the crop would have 
little future there. Experience in 1956 
was that most farmers made a higher 
cash income per acre from planting 
grain sorghums than from soybeans. A 
few made as much money, or more, 
from soybeans. 

Yields of soybeans, however, are like- 
ly to increase more in the future. The 
“sorghum-soybean” ratio should im- 
prove in favor of beans as farmers gain 
experience with this new crop. Even 
this, however, would not establish soy- 
beans as a major cash crop (in the 
opinion of most West Texas leaders) 
if it were not for additional factors 
favoring the oilseed crop. 

Soybeans’ value in a _ soil-improving 
rotation is one of their greatest attrac- 
tions to West Texans. A number of 
farmers around Plainview have used 
soybeans in their cropping system for 
several years. They have found that 
cotton shows an increase in yield of one- 
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fourth to one-half of a bale per acre 
when it follows the legume crop. 

In soybeans, for the first time West 
Texas has the possibility of growing a 
legume crop that provides a source of 
cash income. Winter legumes have nev- 
er been very important there, in the 
past, because of the short spring grow- 
ing season. In most cases, this has made 
it necessary to summer fallow the land, 
or put it in a crop of late-planted sor- 
ghum, in order to obtain adequate 
growth of the legume. Soybeans, how- 
ever, are expected to overcome this dif- 
ficulty in a rotation with cotton and 
grain sorghum, the two major cash 
crops. 

Soybeans may help to solve another 
problem. Volunteer sorghum plants in- 
crease the hoe bill when cotton is plant- 
ed after the grain crop. A rotation of 
grain sorghums, then soybeans, then cot- 
ton appears to offer an answer. Cotton 
will get the maximum benefit from fol- 
lowing directly after the legume, and 
volunteer sorghum plants should be 
eliminated. This is because of the com- 
petitive nature of soybeans and of the 
widespread use of such implements as 
gang rotary hoes. 

Farmers have found that the annual 
weed problem, in general, is reduced 
when cotton follows soybeans. The dense 
growth of soybeans prevents the devel- 
opment of annual weeds and grasses 
that usually grow after sorghum has 
its last cultivation. 


e Soybeans Look Good — When all of 
these things are considered, soybeans 


appear in a much more favorable light 
than when viewed upon the basis of 
yields, alone. Many farmers think that 
the over-all advantage of soybeans in 
the sorghum-soybean-cotton cropping 
system is such that farmers could make 
money on the rotation even though soy- 
beans bring $15 to $25 per acre less 
cash than sorghum does. 

They base this calculation on a _ po- 
tential $10 to $15 reduction in the hoe 
bill, and the improvement in soil tilth 
when soybeans are in the rotation. There 
also will be some reduction in produc- 
tion costs with soybeans, which do not 
require the commercial fertilizers now 
generally applied to irrigated sorghums. 
Soybeans also will add some nitrogen 
to the soil. 

But, the big factor is the potential 
increase of 100 to 250 pounds of lint 
per acre that farmers can get when cot- 
ton follows soybeans. 


e Cultural Practices Experience indi- 
cates that the best planting date in 
West Texas appears to be June 1 to 10. 
Farmers have found that the crop 
should be planted close to ground level 
or above if possible. When planted in 
furrows, the normal cultivation given 
the crop results in covering the first 
several nodes which results in a reduc- 
tion in yield. The planting rate should 
be about one seed per inch, which, with 
normal size seed, is from 45 to 60 
pounds per acre. The crop should be 
given the same general cultural prac- 
tices as cotton or sorghum, using the 
same equipment. It has been found that 


soybeans can be cultivated longer, prob- 
ably, with gang rotary hoes than eithe 
cotton or sorghums without damage to 
the crop. 

Irrigation has been 
principal key to profitable soybean 
production on the High Plains. Soy- 
beans are not recommended as a dryland 
cron. 

The crop requires the same general 
watering schedule as cotton up to Sept. 
1. Under normal conditions cotton is not 
irrigated after Aug. 15 or, at the latest, 
Sept. 1. This is not true with soybeans. 
The soybean crop should have adequate 
moisture until the beans are matured. 
Lack of irrigation, and before 
soybeans are mature result in small 
bean size and consequently, reduction in 
yield. In normal years the area will re- 
ceive rainfall during September and 
October. In such years soybeans will 
probably require one irrigation in addi- 
tion to those normally applied to cotton. 
In years like 1956, without September 
and October rains, maximum yields 
were obtained when two and sometimes 
three applications of irrigation water 
were applied during September and 
October. 


found to be the 


stress, 


e Harvest—The crop requires the same 
equipment used in the harvest of 
ghum. However, certain changes in 
operation of harvest equipment are 
necessary. These are, essentially, a slow- 
er ground speed of the equipment and 
slower cylinder speeds in order to re- 
duce seed damage by cracking—cylin- 


sor- 


(Continued on Page 34) 





Buy the Seed 
That’s GUARANTEED! 


HIGHEST 
QUALITY 
SEED KNOWN 


ALL ARKANSAS Certified Blue Tag, Grade “A” 
Cotton Seed Is Grown From Pure Registered And 


MAKE MORE COTTON PROFIT THIS YEAR 
You'll get more pounds of cotton, more HIGH-GRADE cotton, 
and Higher Prices, when you plant Arkansas Certified Seed. 


Tested Seed Only — 


ARKA 
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DON’T PUT IT OFF! 


Look For This 
OFFICIAL 
BLUE TAG 
Certification 

On Every Bag! 
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WRITE TODAY! 


Join with the movement to elevate cotton quality. Your neigh- 
bors are participating and we urge you to write us today. 


For Complete Information, Write Department G 


O. Box 322 
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NSAS SEED GROWERS ASSOCIATION 


Little Rock, 


Arkansas 





e Congress To Have 


>. 

Four Sessions 
FOUR UNIQUE PROGRAMS for the 
1957 American Cotton Congress 
planned at a committee meeting in Dal- 
las on April 1. Burris C. Jackson, Hills- 
boro, general chairman, Statewide Cot- 
ton Committee of Texas, presided. 

For the first time, the 19-year- 
old Congress will meet at four different 
places in Texas, 

Details as to speakers and the pro- 
gram will be announced later. The Dal- 
as committee meeting developed the fol- 
lowing general plans: 

May 27 A meeting of general in- 
terest will be held at the Baker Hotel in 
Dallas. Highlight of the morning pro- 
gram will be a discussion of the effects 
of the Soil Bank on cotton communi- 
and the industry, arranged by 

Cottonseed Crushers’ Association 
Cotton Ginners’ Association. 

Dallas Agricultural Club will sponsor 
a luncheon at noon, and the Dallas Cot- 
ton Exchange will sponsor an afternoon 
meeting. Dallas Clearing House Asso- 
ciation plans special entertainment. 

June 26 A program tailored to the 
interests of the Gulf Coast and South- 
east Texas cotton industry is scheduled 
on this date. Site will be the Central 
Prison Farm at Sugarland, where the 
Texas Prison System management is 
growing cotton with efficient practices. 
The location is about 20 miles from 
Houston, on Highway 59. Congress visi- 
tors will use hotels in Houston and mo- 
Sugarland. 

South Plains cotton leaders 


ties 
Texas 
and Texas 


tels near 


Aug. 12 


were 





Carolinas Crushers 
Set 1958 Dates 


Dates for their 1958 convention 
have been set by North Carolina 
Cottonseed Crushers’ Association 
and South Carolina Crushers, 
which meet jointly each year. The 
two groups will meet June 23-24, 
1958, at the Ocean Forest Hotel, 
Myrtle Beach, S.C. The hotel re- 
cently has been leased to a new 
operator and improvements are 
being made in all facilities, Mrs. 
M. U. Hogue, Raleigh, North Caro- 
lina secretary, said in announcing 
the 1958 plans. 

This year, the two 
tions are meeting at 
S.C., June 16-18. The 
will be at the Fort Sumter 


organiza- 
Charleston, 
convention 
Hotel. 











will be hosts to a meeting on this date 
at the Fair Park Coliseum in Lubbock. 
A full program and special exhibits 
are planned. 

Aug. 19 A region that grows longer 
staple cotton and often produces four 
bales per acre will be host for the final 
Congress meeting, to be held at Pecos. 
Meetings will be in the airconditioned 
High School Auditorium. Arrangements 
will be made for visitors to tour cotton 
farms; and a barbecue is planned. 

The program will bring discussions 
of special interest to cotton producers 
and industry members of West Texas 
and nearby New Mexico cotton counties. 


Delta Council Meeting 
To Be Held May 9 


Plans for the meeting of Delta Coun- 
cil have been announced by LeRoy P. 
Percy, Greenville, Miss., president of the 
organization. 

The annual membership meeting will 
be held on May 9 at Delta State College, 
Cleveland, Miss., beginning at 10 p.m. 

Scheduled are a chicken barbecue 
lunch on the campus, a board of direc- 
tors’ meeting and the election of direc- 
tors at large. 


Soybean Meeting Listed 
For High Plains 


Soybean production on the High 
Plains, subject of a feature article start- 
ing on page 22 of this issue, is being 
discussed at a meeting in Plainview 
April 8. George Strayer, executive vice- 
president, American Soybean Associa- 
tion, Hudson, [owa, is the principal 
speaker. Others well-informed on soy- 
bean problems and production on the 
High Plains are on the program. 


Fat, Oil Supply High 


Record supplies dominate the outlook 
for soybeans the rest of the marketing 
year. Approximately 240 million bushels 
were available March 1. Crushings and 
exports may absorb all but 25 million 
bushels of last year’s record crop of 
456 million, says USDA. 

Output of lard is expected to increase, 
cottonseed oil to decline and butter to 
remain near this year’s level. 











POWER 


for 


Air Unloading 


in left hand 
hand. 


This eliminates 


speeds up unloading! 


clearance. 
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physical 


FEED 


One man hydraulic directional control 
electric lift in right 


fatigue and 


Three piece telescope for extra truck 


Call or Write 
“The Pioneer of Air Unloading” 


AAD 2 


MACHINERY COMPANY 
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For greater yields, fewer complairts 
stress early production of cotton! 


Toxaphene Is the Keystone of 
a Successful Cotton Insect Control 


Program In Any Area 


Cutworms, thrips, fleahoppers, overwintered boll 
weevils—ignored by many cotton farmers—can 
take the profit out of a crop early in the season, 
leaving the way open for hard-to-control infesta- 
tions that may get out of hand later in the year. 

Experts stress the value of early cotton produc- 
tion. They say a crop that matures early is money 
in the bank, leaves the farmer free to concentrate 
ona “bonus” froma profitable top crop. Toxaphene 


is the indispensable insecticide—the keystone—for 
a well-plenned insect control program because it kills 
all major cotton insect pests, helps keep fields free of 
infestations that can develop into real trouble in 
July and August. 

Farmers who follow a toxaphene program be- 
come repeat toxaphene customers—and for good 
reason! Toxaphene-treated fields produce con- 
sistently high yields year after year. Successful 
cotton growers tell us they make toxaphene the 


keystone of their insect control program. 





... a product of Agricultural Chemicals Division 
OXAPHENE HERCULES POWDER COMPANY 


9043 King Street. Wilmington 99. Delaware 
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© Cooperatives Buying 


West Texas Gins 


STORIE GIN, near Lockney, Texas, 
has been sold for about $150,000 to 
Lockney Cooperative Gin, according to 
the Lubbock Avalanche-Journal. 
Reports to Lubbock Cotton Exchange 
also state that co-operatives have bought 
the Keeton and Acuff Gins in the area; 
and that Houston Bank for Coopera- 
tives appraisers have been appraising 
gin properties for other cooperative 
purchases. Carlisle, Slaton, Shallowater, 
Brownfield, Morton and Ropes are list- 
ed as points where cooperatives are 
planning to build or buy existing gins. 


Ginner Presented Watch 


Jim Fish, manager, Producers Cot- 
ton Oil Co. Gin, San Joaquin, Calif., 
presented awards to Tranquillity Union 
High School Future Farmers at a re- 
cent meeting. Buddy Fisher was the 
winner of a trophy for the best record 
among those made by 11 boys growing 
cotton. Fish received a gold wrist watch 
from the boys in appreciation of his 
help in the project, which netted the 
Future Farmers about $350 each. 


. 

Osceola Cotton Meeting 

R. E. L. Wilson, III, and Harold 
Ohlendorff were in charge of the March 
28 Cotton Council area meeting at Os- 
ceola, Ark. Others aiding in the pro- 
gram included R. E. Cox, J. M. Speck, 
R. C. Branch, Bruce Wilson, J. E. Tea- 
ford, Joe W. Edrington, J. R. Forrester, 
Lee Wesson, and Frank Bell. 





he SIGN-UP of cotton acreage 


discussion o 
Page 7 of this issue. 


Number of 
State Agreements 
Alabama 
Arizona 
Arkansas 
California 
Florida 
Georgia 
Illinois 
Kansas 
Kentucky 
Louisiana 
Maryland 
Mississippi 
Missouri 
Nevada 
New Mexico 
North Carolina 
Oklahoma 
South Carolina 
Tennessee 
Texas 
Virginia 
rOTAL 





302,064 


Cotton Acreage in Soil Bank 
And Payments, By States 


ments and maximum payments, by states, are shown in this compilation 
secured by the Washington Bureau of The Cotton Gin and Oil Mill Press. 
While there may be some revisions in figures, this may be considered, for 
practical purposes, the final figure on the 1957 Soil Bank sign-up. 
the Washington situation, see the special Srticle 


in the Soil Bank, the number of agree- 


For detailed 
starting on 


Maximum 
Payments 
$ 15,178,130 
6,195,048 
10,505,853 


6,193 

120 
69,197 
8,473,725 
920 
17,241,274 


11,757,138 
4,279,192 
39,436,620 
211,632 


3,019,746 $153,342,549 








New Cotton Competitors 


New competition for cotton is coming 
from two British products. “Gannex” 
is the trade name of a waterproof, wind- 


proof material, in which airspaces pro- 
vide insulation. Manufacturer is Gan- 
nex Mills, Yorkshire, England. 

Courtaulds, Ltd., has announced a 
new acetate insulation wadding. 





Cen-Tennial Grid 





Screen Cleaners Make 


Sticks, Stems, Grass and 


through the long openings between the Grid Rods. Very 
little of this type trash can be removed through conven- 


tional type mesh screens. 


Grid Screens can 


Type Screens in Cen-Tennial Cleaners already in 


operation. 


Write today for further information 


[e n-lennig/ COTTON GIN CO. 


DALLAS, TEXAS COLUMBUS, GA. MEMPHIS, TENN. 


A Big Difference 


Leaf Trash are easily removed 


These Grid Screens are 
strongly constructed for 
trouble-free operation and 
are manufactured in 2- 
Drum Sections for easy in- 
stallation in the field. 


be furnished to replace Mesh 
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ITING CONDITIONS 
IANGEROUS TO EMPLOYEES 


As part of its never-ending effort to improve its service to em- 
ployers in Texas, the Texas Employers’ Insurance Association 
maintains one of the most complete Industrial Hygiene labora- 
tories in the Southwest. Generally analyzing elements and com- 
pounds used by industries . . . Identifying unknown materials 
... Determining flash and fire points of hazardous substances... 
Analyzing the very air workers breathe to prevent occupa- 
tional diseases . . . These are but a few of the activities 
carried on in this laboratory to help Texas industries discover 
and eliminate conditions dangerous to the health and safety of 
their workers. 


This is one of the many services offered by the Texas Em- 
ployers’ Safety Engineering Division. It’s only one of the meth- 
ods of ensuring safer working conditions and reducing accident 
costs. And it is one more reason Texas Employers’ is the undis- 
puted leader in the field of Texas workmen’s compensation 
insurance. Are you taking advantage of the SERVICE and 
SAVINGS offered by Texas’ largest writer of this coverage? 


For full information, call or write our nearest 
service office listed below, or write direct to: 


EMPLOYERS 


HOME OFFICE Employers Insurance Building DALLAS, TEXAS 
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* Lost His Vest 
OIL MILL MANAGERS are accus- 
tomed to losing their shirts to competi- 
tors. But it’s news when one loses his 
vest. George Ellis Covington, Magnolia 
Cotton Oil Co., Magnolia, Miss., was 
the victim. Winner was Alfred Jenkins, 
Delta Cotton Oil and Fertilizer Co., 
Jackson, Miss. 

George Ellis was sporting a very 
vociferous vest around the Valley Pro- 


cessors’ convention at Biloxi, when Al- 
fred announced that he wished he had 
such a bright garment. He soon did, as 
George peeled off his vest and gave it 
to him. Last that we heard, George was 
still vestless. 


* Rules Deadline April 20 


APRIL 20 is the deadline for National 
Cottonseed Products Association office 
to receive proposed changes in trading 





TELL US...and tell us NOW, please: 


How many Cotton Ties and Buckles 
will you need this summer? 


As the world’s largest manu- 
facturer of top-quality cotton 
ties and the one and only TCI 
Side Opening Buckle that cuts 
hooking time 50%, we sin- 
cerely want to see that you 
have all you need this year. 
But we must know your re- 
quirements at once. So, please 
take a few minutes to make an 
estimate, then see or phone 
your supplier. He will gladly 
arrange delivery to suit your 
convenience. 

Remember, TCI Side Opening Buckles 
can be used with complete satisfaction 


by gins, standard compresses and 
high-density compresses. 


Look for the “T” 
on ail TCI 
Side Opening Buckles 


TC! SIDE OPENING BUCKLES 


and TCI COTTON TIES 


TENNESSEE COAL & 


UNITED 


STATES 


IRON DIVISION 


© 


UNITED STATES STEEL CORPORATION, FAIRFIELD, ALABAMA - UNITED STATES STEEL EXPORT COMPANY, NEW YORK 
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rules, John F. Moloney, secretary-treas- 
urer, Memphis, points out. The Associa- 
tion’s rules committee will meet at the 
Shoreham Hotel in Washington on May 
17. The entire proposed amended rule 
must be sent to the Executive Office in 
Memphis 30 days before the annual 
meeting. 


© Another Country for Cotton 


WITH the addition of Belgium, eight 
countries have now signed agreements 
with Cotton Council International for 
expanded cotton sales programs. 

Belgium has had, small, but well- 
organized campaigns for cotton for the 
past three years. The Belgian Cotton 
Institute has twice been host to the 
Maid of Cotton during her European 
tour. Belgium’s Cotton Week last year 
included some 9,000 retail stores. 

An unusual aspect of promotional 
work in Belgium is the fact that all 
materials have to be printed in French 
and Flemish. The Press recently had 
the story of “King Cotton Goes Inter- 
national.” In it, cotton promotion in 
Belgium and other foreign countries 
was discussed. 


* Soil Bank Thumb Rule 


HERE’S A THUMB RULE that gin- 
ners and crushers are using as they try 
to figure what the Soil Bank will do to 
their production. They guess that about 
half of the acreage cut will be re- 
gained through yield increases from 
more fertilizer, concentration on the 
best land, etc. For more on the Soil 
Bank, see the special report from Wash- 
ington in this issue. 


* Elvis and Lots of Brass 


MEMPHIANS in the spotlight at the 
Valley convention included Charlie 
Metz of Buckeye Pulp Plant and Pal- 
mer Brown and Bill Manley. Charlie 
was basking in the reflected glory of 


Lever Brothers Promotes 


THOMAS E. DOAK has been appointed 
oil buyer in the buying division of Lever 
Brothers Co. He was formerly general 
business economist for the firm of Long- 
street-Abbott, commodity consultants, 
St. Louis. He is the author of numerous 
articles on farm economics. 
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living next door to Elvis Presley, until 
Elvis got in high cotton (not linters) 
and bought an estate. Brown and Man- 
ley, who are leaders in Cotton Carnival 
activities, were busy explaining just 
what President Bob Patterson meant 
— he introduced the two as “lots of 
rass.” 


* Not in New Orleans 


MELLORINE iis being enjoyed by 
Louisiana residents since state regula- 
tions banning the frozen vegetable oil 
dessert were changed. But, it’s not be- 
ing sold in New Orleans. A city ordi- 
nance requires that mellorine be made 
only in plants that do not make ice cream. 
Sounds like an invitation for some mel- 
lorine maker to open up an exclusive 
mellorine plant there, doesn’t it? 


, 
© It’s Always Dry 
IT’S ALWAYS DRY SOMETIMES. 
That’s the conclusion of J. M. Eleazer, 
Clemson, S. C., Extension specialist. 
Commenting on a_ recent item in 
The Press, he said: 

“Yes, if it’s not dry when you are 
trying to prepare and plant the land, it 
will likely be when the crop is trying to 
come up. Or if it is not dry then, it 
will likely be when yu are trying to 
transplant one or to,dress another. 
Or if not at any of these times, it will 
likely come out when the crop reaches 
the critical stage and its valued fruiting 
parts begin to form, be it blade, tuber, 
boll, seed, or pod.” 


® Not Enough Oil, Maybe 
THIS DOG TALE comes from E. A. 
Gastrock of USDA’s Southern Labo- 
ratory at New Orleans. Seems a Cres- 
cent City couple lost their puppy, to 
discover that it had crawled into their 
deepfreeze and frozen. A hurried call to 
the veterinarian brought this prescrip- 
tion, which they followed: “Rub the dog 
with a salid oil, made from cottonseed, 
and then put half a teaspoonful of 
white gasoline, not ethyl, in its mouth.” 

This revived the pup, which soon was 
running wildly around the room. This 
lasted only a short time, when the dog 
ellapsed. Rushing to the phone, the 
owner called the vet again to ask what 
had happened to the dog. 

“Why,” said the doctor, “that dog’s 
just run out of gas.” 

, * * 

© Gals’ Own Union Suits 
BUILT-IN UNION SUITS that women 
have are a handicap to selling them 
warmer cotton clothing. At least, a 
learned professor comes right out and 
says that women have a layer of body 
fat that keeps them warmer than men 
on a winter day. “In other words,” com- 
ments Dr. Victor Guillemin, Jr., Uni- 
versity of Illinois, “a woman wears her 
union suit under the skin.” He says 
this enables her to stand cold better 
than a man; but did prof ever notice 
who it is that always turns up the heat 
in a home or office? 


© Shocked Soybeans! 


OPENING UP new basic and applied 
research possibilities in shock treatment 
of seed is an electrical device invented 
by USDA agvicultural engineer O. A. 
Brown, and associates, at the Tennessee 
Experiment Station, Knoxville. 

esults in experimental treatment of 
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soybeans point up possibilities of the 
device for preprocessing dehydrated 
seeds for food. 

Irradiation by the machine materially 
increased the rate of water sorption in 
soybeans. A few minutes after the beans 
were placed in water, they swelled to 
twice the size of control seeds; in 30 
minutes, the irradiated seeds disinter- 
grated. 

Soybeans, say the researchers, are 
among the most difficult seeds to pre- 
pare for human consumption. 


© Pre-Irrigate Cotton 


PRE-IRRIGATION is one of the essen- 
tials for good cotton production in most 
irrigated areas. Farm Advisor George 
V. Ferry, Bakersfield, Calif., stresses 
that it is necessary to wet the soil to 
the depth that cotton roots will occupy. 

Ferry says growers can estimate their 


re-irrigation water needs by multiply- 
ing the depth of rooting by the follow- 
ing vane een holding capacity of 
soils. Clay loams will hold approximate- 
ly two and one-half to three inches of 
water per foot. Medium type soils will 
hold from one and one-half to two inches 
of water per foot and sandy soils will 
hold approximately one-half to one inch 
of water per foot. 


© Go Slow on Systen-ics 


GO SLOW ON SYSTEMICS for treat- 
ing cottonseed, advise New Mexico A&M 
specialists. “If you treat seed at all,” 
they say, “treat seed for only a small 
portion of your acreage. Acquaint your- 
self with the problems of planting 
treated seed. Determine what increases 
you get in yields from treating your 
seed with systemics.” 





PROVE: LINED “L”s LAST 
UP TO 9 TIMES LONGER 


ly every cotton growing area, from California to Georgia, 
progressive ginners are using rubber to save hours of 


_a%e saTURAL Gunere 


downtime and thousands of dollars, annually, in lost production. 
In rugged, shot-blast tests, rubber-lined elbows have 

proved to outwear ordinary galvanized elbows 9 to 1! 

A & C elbows are available in all standard sizes, in 20-gauge 
black iron. A quarter-inch of tough, abrasion resistant rubber 
is fused to the heel half of the elbow and GUARANTEED 
never to come off! It starts in the bead in the intake and 
extends smoothly over the crimp in the discharge end, giving 
full protection from one end to the other. Installation 


is the same as any galvanized elbow. 


DON’T THROW AWAY YOUR OLD FAN SCROLLS! 


Even if full of holes, old fan scrolls can be made better- 
than new with A & C rubber lining. They will outlast new 


scrolls many times...can be used 
indefinitely if the lining is replaced 
as it wears out. 


dee your nearedd dealer, or 
write dinect to. . 
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Special angles 
transitions and 
dust collectors 
also available 


P.O. BOX 3568 © AMARILLO, TEXAS 





Enemy ALMOST Exterminated 


ee. Re: 


TAR on a cotton picksack which has 
cracked, ready to flake off, is shown 
at left; on the right, tar has seeped 
through to the inside of a sack. 


NE of cotton’s worst enemies has 

been almost exterminated, thanks 
to the efforts of a lot of people and 
groups across the Cotton Belt. 

The offender is the asphalt-coated 
picksack, cause of so much damage to 
the cotton fiber in recent years. During 
the 1956 harvesting season, the asphalt- 
coated sack accounted for only five to 
eight percent of the total picksack 
sales. Total for the previous year was 
45 to 50 percent. 


Here’s the story of this perplexing 
problem and how individuals and 
groups went about attacking it. 


Several years ago, it was determined 
that the asphalt-coated picksack was a 
major source of tar in cotton. Placed on 
the bottom of a sack to lengthen its 
life, the tar cracks after the sack is 
used a short time. When the sack is 
pulled over trailer sides to be emptied, 
the tar flakes off into the cotton. Al- 
though some of it is cleaned out, much 
is broken up into tiny particles. These 
cling to the cotton fiber. 


e Tar Is Costly—Tar is mighty hard to 
get out. It clings tenaciously through 
all processing and finishing. Worst of 
all, it shows up in the final product. As 
a result, the mill has to sell the product 
at a 15 to 20 percent reduction. The 
spots could be removed, but this in- 
volves additional handling and chemical 
finishing. Both are costly. 

Picksack manufacturers initiated re- 
search in 1952-53 to develop substitute 
coatings for picksacks. As a_ result, 
plastic-dot and plastic-coated sacks were 
placed on the market. 

However, many farmers who were 
not familiar with the damage caused 
by tar in cotton continued to demand 
the asphalt-coated sack. Manufacturers 
felt that as long as their customers 
wanted such picksacks, they had no 
choice but to make and sell them. Sale 
and use were concentrated in the states 
bordering the Mississippi River and in 
parts of Texas and Alabama. 

“We have been using tar-coated sacks 


30 


A LARGE PIECE OF TAR is shown 
from a deep-drawn sample in a cot- 
ton classing office. 


many years,” was a comment frequent- 
ly made. “Why have the sacks just be- 
gun to cause trouble in recent years?” 

The answer was — and is — simple: 
Competition. As competition becomes 
keener in any market, quality standards 
automatically go up. Tar spots lower 
quality, and no one ever heard of a 
tar spot in synthetic fiber. 


e Education Was the Answer — Conse- 
quently, it became apparent that an in- 
tensive educational program would be 
necessary. This should acquaint farmers 
and retail store outlets with the damage 
caused by tar-bottom picksacks, explain- 
ing why it would be in the interest of 
everyone associated with c»xtton to work 
on discontinuing the use of tar-bottom 
sacks. 

The National Cotton Council, in co- 
operation with many agencies and or- 
ganizations, conducted an educational 
program in 1953-54 and 1955 which re- 
sulted in a decrease in the number used 
from 60 to 65 percent in 1953 to 45 to 
50 percent in 1955. And as pointed out 
earlier, the number dropped to five to 
eight percent of the total in 1956. 

The program reached a new peak dur- 
ing 1956 largely because of an ever-in- 
creasing awareness on the part of all 
cotton people that they must do every- 
thing possible to produce, harvest, gin 
and deliver high-quality, contamination- 
free cotton to the mill. 

Many organizations joined in the pro- 
gram to let farmers and retail store 
outlets know the damage caused by tar- 
bottom picksacks. Among them are pick- 
sack manufacturers, Extension Ser- 
vices, farm bureaus, Delta councils, 
shippers’ and ginners’ organizations, 
marketing associations, the American 
Cotton Manufacturers’ Institute, state 
cotton manufacturers’ associations, farm 
publications and many key industry 
leaders. 

The pattern followed by the many 
organizations was to first acquaint the 
retail outlet with the problems created 
by asphalt-coated picksacks. Stores 
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CIRCLED in this photograph are tar 
spots which have made their appear- 
ance in pieces of finished cotton cloth- 
ing, reducing its value. 


were encouraged to stock other types of 
picksacks and to promote their sale in 
preference to the tar-bottom sacks. 

Two methods were used to accomplish 
this. First, each outlet in a state was 
contacted by mail by one or more organi- 
zations in that state. Second, county 
and community cotton leaders called 
on the store owners to explain the prob- 
lem in person. 

The second phase of the educational 
program was directed at the farmer. As 
in the case of the retail stores, all sup- 
porting organizations worked hard to 
reach every cotton grower in areas 
where the tar-bottom sacks were used. 
Here are a few examples of action taken: 

Extension cotton specialists and 
County Agents showed color slides, de- 
picting damage, in community farmer 
meetings. They also prepared numerous 
articles for papers. 

Farm bureaus sent information to all 
county presidents for their use in local 
meetings, publicity and personal con- 
tacts. Tapes for local radio programs 
were distributed. 

Delta councils contacted all retail out- 
lets selling picksacks, prepared publici- 
ty for local newspapers and devoted con- 
siderable space in their own publica- 
tions. 


Shippers’ associations contacted re- 
tail outlets and circularized members 
asking that they contact farmer associ- 
ates. 

Ginners’ organizations included pub- 
licity in bulletins to all members and 
prepared news releases for key ginners 
to publish in newspapers. 

Marketing associations distributed 
special bulletins to all members. 

Cotton manufacturers contacted, by 
mail, telephone and in person, their 
business associates at the producer 
level. 

Several farm publications and cotton 
editors devoted continuous space to the 
problem, including front page editorials. 

These are, of course, but a few of 
the many aspects of a widespread pro- 
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gram conducted by the different organi- 
zations. 


e What Next?—Now that the problem 
has been significantly reduced in scope 
and size, the obvious question is: Where 
do we go from here? The answer is: 
The tar-bottom picksack must be com- 
pletely eliminated. 

It is certain that such an educational 
program cannot be maintained year 
after year. Yet, if the asphalt-coated 
sacks continue to be used — even on a 
small scale as at present — there is a 
good chance that their use will again in- 
crease. 

Therefore, plans are now being made 
for another intensive educational pro- 
gram in 1957. 

In this day and time, cotton — and 
anyone in the cotton business — cannot 
long afford any unnecessary reduction 
in its quality. So, cotton leaders should 
contact retail store picksack outlets in 
their communities and urge them not 
to stock the asphalt-coated sack. Farm- 
ers should be warned once more against 
the damage the sacks cause. 

Everyone’s help is needed to extermi- 
nate completely one of cotton’s worst 
enemies — the asphalt-coated picksack. 


Textile Manufacturers 
Elect New President 


America’s textile manufacturers, head- 
ing into what their leaders are calling 
a bright economic future, heard about 
the political and financial aspects of 
the year ahead at the annual conven- 
tion of the American Cotton Manufac- 
turers’ Institute, April 4-6, Palm Beach 
Biltmore Hotel, Palm Beach, Fla. 


L. G. HARDMAN, JR. 


Lamartine Griffin Hardman, Jr., of 
Commerce, Ga., assumed the office of 
president of the Institute. He is presi- 
dent of Harmony Grove Mills, Com- 
merce. As_ vice-president of ACMI, 
Hardman helped steer the organization 
through the critical period of uncer- 
tainty brought on by low-wage foreign 
imports. He is now slated to help Insti- 
tute directors and officials formulate 
policies for the future. 

F. E. Grier, retiring president, de- 
livered the president’s annual message 
at the Thursday session. 
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® Senator Eastland To 


- 

Speak at Meeting 
SENATOR James O. Eastland, Missis- 
sippi, will address the annual conven- 
tion of the National Cottonseed Prod- 
ucts Association. The Senator will speak 
on the second day of the convention 
which will be held at the Shoreham 
Hotel in Washington, May 20-21. 

Senator Eastland is chairman of the 
judiciary committee and of its internal 
security sub-committee. He is a mem- 
ber of the agriculture and forestry 
committee, and chairman of the special 
sub-committee on the disposal of agri- 
cultural surpluses. He also serves on 
the advisory committee of the Federa- 
tion for Constitutional Government. 


Cotton Group Meets 
In Memphis 


The Southern Cotton Association held 
its annual meeting April 5. The Hotel 
Peabody was the site of the meeting. 

Among the activities were the elec- 
tion of new officers, committee reports 
and a directors’ dinner meeting. 


Margarine Output Down 


January-February margarine produc- 
tion was 253,617 pounds. National As- 
sociation of Margarine Manufacturers 
says this compares with 269,758 in the 
first months of 1956, and 244,279 in the 
1955 months. 
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UNIFORM PITCH 
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ance All Helicoid is welded 
to pipe creating strong one- 
piece construction 
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WIMOMA, MISSISEIPRE 


“HAMMOND” Construction is the result of years of “on-the-job” experience 
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Ice Cream and Mellorine 
February Production 


Production of ice cream in the U.S. 
is estimated at 44,055,000 gallons for 
February. This is two percent less than 
the February output last year, when 
February had 29 days. It is 19 percent 
more than the five-year, 1951-55 ave- 
rage for the month, reports Agricul- 
tural Marieting Service, USDA. 

Computed oi a daily basis, ice cream 
production this February was two per- 
cent larger than in February last year. 

Compared with the January produc- 
tion on a calendar month basis, the 
February output rose only four percent, 
while on an average daily basis, it ad- 
vanced 15 percent. 


February production of Mellorine and 
other frozen desserts made with fats 
and oils other than milk-fat was esti- 
mated by AMS at 2,090,000 gallons. 
This is four percent less than the Feb- 
ruary output a year ago, but nine per- 
cent more than that of February, 1955. 

On a daily average basis, output this 
February was only one percent below 
a year earlier. 

In the first two months of 1957, pro- 
duction was down two percent from the 
same period of 1956, but was up seven 
percent from January-February, 1955. 


@ CROSBY MURRAY, Tennes- 
see Extension Service, has been named 
Extension agent for upper East Tennes- 
see. 





BRADEN 
GRAIN STORAGE BUILDINGS 


CONSTRUCTION VIEW OF GRAIN STORAGE BUILDING 


We will be happy to assist with your plans for low-cost wind- 





Mayor’s Life Must 
Be Dull ! 


The mayor of Higueras, 
Mexico, took a leave of absence 
recently. His Honor is present- 
ly engaged in the task of work- 
ing as a migrant farm laborer 
—bracero—in Texas. Anyone 
need a real first-class farm 
laborer? 





New Feed Law Signed 


By Texas Governor 


Governor Price Daniel of Texas has 
signed a legislative bill to regulate the 
manufacture and labeling of commercial 
livestock feed. The law took effect im- 
mediately. 

Backed by Texas Cottonseed Crush- 
ers’ Association and other groups, the 
measure calls for labeling of ingredi- 
ents which have come into recent use, 
such as antibiotics. 

The new law also requires out-of- 
state feed manufacturers to make re- 
cords available concerning sales in 
Texas. Feeds for inspection under 
Texas A&M College supervision remain 
unchanged 


Peanut Stocks Larger 


Off-farm peanut stocks on Feb. 28 
were at a record high, USDA reports. 
Large mill stocks were chiefly because 
of heavy deliveries in the Virginia-Caro- 
linas area, where rains delayed earlier 
movement. Peanut millings through 
February were two percent below those 
a year earlier. Use of edible peanuts, 
however, was running six percent above 
last season’s level. 


resistant, fire and lightning safe, rodent proof buildings. 


IMPLEMENT STORAGE — SEED HOUSES 
GIN BUILDINGS — COTTON HOUSES — WAREHOUSES 
MACHINE SHOPS — UTILITY BUILDINGS 
FEEDING AND LOAFING BARNS 


MAIL THIS TODAY 
: PLEASE SEND INFORMATION TO ME ABOUT 





(TYPE OF BUILDING YOU ARE INTERESTED IN) 
STEEL BUILDING —9 ALUMINUM BUILDING [J 
__. WIDE, 


LONG, HIGH 














Promoted by Panogen 


CHARLES M. HUTCHINSON has been 
named a ag poe of Panogen, Inc., 
Ringwood, Il. He will retain his duties 


les . he h - 
1007 EAST ADMIRAL <td fie ae ee 


TULSA 1, OKLAHOMA anogen manufactures seed rn 


materials and equipment, as well as so 
treating chemicals. 
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New Bulletins 


TEXAS PUBLICATIONS WILL 
INTEREST INDUSTRY 


Texas A&M College System units re- 
cently have issued a number of mimeo- 
graphed and printed publications of 
interest to segments of the cotton in- 
dustry. All may be obtained from Col- 
lege Station. Among these are the fol- 
lowing: 

The Traffic Pattern of Ginned Cot- 
ton, Cottonseed and Cottonseed Prod- 
ucts Transported in Texas covers rail- 
way, highway and waterway transpor- 
tation in 1952-53. It is published by 
Texas Transportation Institute, College 
Station; and is a cooperative project of 
Texas Highway Department and Texas 
A&M. 


Progress Report 1939 gives lint yield 
and fiber characteristics of cotton vari- 
eties grown at the Chillicothe Substa- 
tion. 

Results of 1956 tests of cotton har- 
vest-aid chemicals are reported in Prog- 
ress Report 1935. 

Fungi causing the cotton seedling dis- 
ease complex are discussed in Progress 
Report 1934. Progress Report 1930 dis- 
cusses planting treatments to control 
this complex. 

Killing Johnson grass with HCA in oil 
is the subject of Progress Report 1933. 


Men’s Cottons Advertised 


Cotton sport shirts were featured in 
an advertisement March 30 in New 
Yorker magazine. The ad was the first 
of seven this year that will feature 
cotton for men’s wear. They are spon- 
sored by National Cotton Council. 


Little Miss Cotton 


Three key department stores are con- 
ducting the first annual “Little Miss 
Cotton” contest, ‘in cooperation with 
National Cotton Council. Sponsors are 
Goldsmith’s in Memphis, Loveman’s in 
Birmingham and Strawbridge and 
Clothier in Philadelphia. A national 
contest is planned in 1958. Contestants 
are 6 to 10 years old. 


For Land and Slaves 


400,000 Pounds of Lint 
. - » And $5 Cash 


Forty slaves, 1,386 acres of 
land, farming implements and 
livestock were sold for 400,000 
pounds of “merchantable” cot- 
ton and $5 cash on Jan. 1, 1823. 
This transaction is recorded in 
a document at Adams County 
Courthouse, Natchez, Miss., re- 
cently photostated by descen- 
dants of the purchaser. 

Acquired by Pennington Tuck- 
er for his plantation on Pine 
Ridge, 11 miles north of Nat- 
chez, the land was purchased 
from George Ralston and wife. 
Mrs. Ray McDowell of Dallas, 
great granddaughter of Penn- 
ington Tucker, recently ob- 
tained a photostat of the deed. 
It is written in flowing Spen- 
serian script, almost impossible 
to read now, and lists the 
names of the slaves sold and 
other details. 
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Acreage Outlook for 
1957 Crop Planting 


A cut in crop production for the 1956 
record seems likely on the basis of pros- 
pects as the spring planting season gets 
under way, says USDA. 

Acreage for 59 crops to be planted or 
grown this year may be down 12 million 
—3.5 percent—from 1955, to the lowest 
in 40 years. This estimate is based on 
a March 1 survey of farmers’ planting 
plans for 16 crops, the planted acreage 
of winter wheat, the allotment for cot- 
ton less Soil Bank acreage and allow- 
ances for other crops, reports USDA. 

For the 16 spring planted crops, farm- 
ers report that they plan a total cut of 
two million acres from 1956. Major de- 
clines are: Spring wheat 21 percent; 


tobacco 17; rice 10; corn five; oats and 
sweetpotatoes three, 

Increased acreages are planned for: 
Sorghums 23 percent; sugar beets 10; 
barley nine; and soybeans four percent. 
Not much change is expected for flax- 
seed, potatoes, dry beans, peanuts and 
hay. 

Much of the reduced acreage is land 
placed in the acreage reserve of the 
Soil Bank. Close to 20 million acres had 
been signed up for the reserve through 
March 8. This includes 12,600,000 of 
wheat; 4,500,000 acres of corn; 2,600,- 
000 of cotton; 130,000 of rice and 77,000 
of tobacco. 


g@ C. E. MORRISON, JR., farm- 
er and ginner, has been elected director 
in the Earle School District, Earle, Ark. 
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Plya-Seals (contact-type) 


On slow to moderate speed applications where service conditions are subject 
to excessive contamination, the Fafnir Plya-Seal-equipped Wide Inner Ring Ball 
Bearing effectively fills a definite need. This recent addition to the Fafnir line 
is prelubricated at the factory. It’s dimensionally interchangeable with other 
Fafnic Wide Inner Ring Bearings. Write for bulletin. The Fafnir Bearing 


Company, New Britain, Conn. 


FEATURES... 


Plyo-Seal of resilient Buna N_ rubber- 
coated fabric insuring proper ‘follow-up’ 
contact 


Seal rides in firm contact on ground out- 
side diameter of inner ring 


Close-clearance of inside metal shield 
with outside diameter of inner ring pro- 
vides rigid support for seal 

Flared lip of Plya-Scal won't push in 
Generous space for lubricant 

Wide inner ring for extra shaft support 
Fafnir-originated self-locking eccentric- 
cam-design collor 

Relubricatable 
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e New Survey Started 
By Society 


A NEW SERIES of forecasts for the 
chemical processing industries has been 
inaugurated by the American Chemical 
Society’s division of chemical market- 
ing and economics. 

The first forecast in the series, en- 
titled “Survey of Chemical Expecta- 
tions,” appeared in the April issue of 
the Society’s weekly, Chemical and En- 
gineering News. It covered the produc- 
tion outlook for synthetic fibers, plas- 
tics and numerous other commodity 
groups for the first half of 1957. The 
second survey, to be tabulated in June, 


will predict the nation’s chemical out- 
put for the next six months. 

Speaking about the surveys, Dr. Carl- 
ton A. Sears, division chairman, said 
that “they indicate not only the esti- 
mated level of business activity to be 
expected in those areas of major chemi- 
cal production, but also an over-all 
economic climate for our industry for 
the coming months.” 


Coconuts Unwanted 


Mexico has a coconut surplus. Na- 
tional Harvesters’ Association blames in- 
creased use of detergents and the lack 
of a market for oil. 





pbading 


is a matter 


of minutes 


Here's the most practical and lowest cost method of conveying 


seed cotton straight from the truck into the cotton house. With 
the Boardman SUPERBLAST Unloading Fans, the advantage 


lies in the perforated screen that revolves with the blast wheel. 


The sloping surface of the cone-shaped screen prevents cotton 


roping and seed breakage. As the cotton comes in, it is caught 


by this screen while the air goes through the perforations. The 


cotton is whirled off the screen by centrifugal force and picked 


up again by the air blast at the outlet. There's no fire hazard; 
the blades never touch the cotton. 


Write Boardman for more 
complete details about both 
the Conical Screen and the 
Standard Unloading Fans 








BOARDMAN 


OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLAHOMA 


Write for catalog of Boardman fans and conveyor boxes 
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Midsouth Ginners 
Ge to School 


Many representatives from the 
Midsouth area are in Memphis for 
the April 8-9 Midsouth Gin Opera- 
tors’ Schools. They are sponsored 
by machinery manufacturers, gin- 
ners’ and agricultural organiza- 
tions, and the Extension Services 
of the Midsouth. 











“Cotton Breaks” Program 
Held in Lubbock 


Plains Cotton Growers, Inc., Lubbock, 
sponsored “cotton breaks” April 5. 

Roy Davis, director of PCG, said the 
programs were held for department 
store sales personnel to acquaint them 
with the good qualities of cotton. 

Fisher Rhymes of the sales promotion 
department of the National Cotton 
Council showed a short film at each of 
the two programs. 


Gin Operator Dies 

John Curtis Roe, gin operator at 
Arbyrd, Mo., died recently. 

He leaves three sons, Dempsey Roe 
and Leo Roe of Detroit and H. B. Roe 
of Arbyrd; three daughters, Mrs. El- 
wanda Glisson of Stark, Fla., and Mrs. 
Nelgin Faugh and Miss Charlesteen Roe 
of Arbyrd; a brother, Paul Roe of 
Arbyrd, and two sisters, Mrs. Edith 
Stanfill of Senath and Miss Maggie 
Roe of Arbyrd. 


Feed Exhibit Popular 


Much interest in the USDA-industry 
exhibit, featuring 50 percent protein 
soybean meal and grains, at the Inter- 
national Trade Fair, Verona, Italy, is 
causing the sponsors to repeat the dis- 
play at Palermo, May 24-June 5. More 
than 500,000 saw the feed exhibit and 
the Italian press called it “the most 
effective” at Verona. 


Soybeans 
(Continued from Page 23) 


der speeds from 350-500 RPM are indi- 
cated as desirable. 


e Markets—Quite often new crops in an 
area fail due to lack of adequate mar- 
keting facilities. Such is not true in the 
case of soybeans in West Texas. The 
present grain marketing channels have 
accepted the soybean crop with open 
arms and have provided markets for the 
crop at practically every elevator in 
West Texas. Lubbock is proud of its 
reputation as a leading center for oil- 
seed processing; and there is no lack 
of capacity throughout the area for 
handling the tonnage of soybeans that 
may develop. 

A leading agricultural service re- 
cently estimated that at least another 
100 million bushels of soybeans can be 
marketed at favorable prices within the 
next four years. The experience of West 
Texas indicates that irrigated areas 
there, and probably in New Mexico, Ari- 
zona and California, have an opportuni- 
ty to cash in on a good share of this po- 
tential market. 
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@ Many Firms Joining 
Suppliers’ Group 


MANY FIRMS are sending in their 
1957 dues to the Oil Mill Machinery 
Manufacturers’ and Supply Association, 
according to W. C. Cantrell, Fort 
Worth,  secretary-treasurer. ; Bh 
Adams, Dallas, is president of the or- 
ganization and Ward C. Johnson, Dal- 
las, vice-president. 

The Association serves as host for the 
annual convention of the International 
Oil Mill Superintendents’ Association. 
The 1957 convertion will be held June 
16-19 at the Hilton Hotel in El] Paso. 

The following firms had paid 1957 
dues, at the latest report received by 
The Press: 

V. D. Anderson Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 

Brance-Krachy Co., Houston, Texas. 

Continental Gin Co., Dallas, Texas. 

Deal’s Machine Shop, Slaton and Lub- 
bock, Texas. 

French Oil Mill Machinery Co., Piqua, 

hio. 

Helm Mfg. Co., Fort Worth, Texas 

Link Belt Co., Dallas, Texas. 

Moss-Gordin Lint Cleaner Co., 
bock, Texas 

H. C. Barrington 
Torrance, Calif. 

R. J. Brown Co., St. Louis, Mo. 

The Cotton Gin and Oil Mill Press, 
Dallas, Texas. 

El Paso Saw & Belting Supply, El 
Paso, Texas. 

Fort Worth Steel & Machinery Co., 
Fort Worth, Texas. 

Keystone Lubricating Co., 
phia, Pa. 

Mosher Steel Co., Dallas, Texas. 

The Murray Co. of Texas, Inc., Dal- 
las, Texas. 

Muskogee 
Okla. 

Phelps Mfg. Co., Little Rock, Ark. 

A. E. Quest & Sons Filter Cloths, 
Lubbock, Texas. 

San Antonio Machine & Supply Co., 


Lub- 
Welding Works, 


Philadel- 


Iron Works, Muskogee, 





te ngey See 
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San Antonio, Texas. 

D. E. Shipp Belting Co., Waco, Texas. 

Sproles & Cook Machinery Co., Dal- 
las, Texas. 

Texas Power & Light Co., 
Texas. 

Thomas Conveyor Co., Burleson, Tex- 


Dallas, 


as. 
Kenneth Whitlock—Welding Contrac- 
tor, Corpus Christi, Texas. 

National Blow Pipe & Mfg. Co., New 
Orleans, La. 

Pratt-Gilbert Hardware Co., Phoenix, 
Ariz. 

Screw Conveyor Corp., Winona, Miss. 

Skelly Oil Co.—Solvents Division, 
Kansas City, Mo. 
Southwestern Supply & Machine 
Works, Oklahoma City, Okla. 
lexas Electric Service 
Worth, Texas. 

The Texas Co., Dallas, Texas. 

Well Machinery & Supply Co., Fort 
Worth, Texas. 

T. B. Wood’s Sons Co., Dallas, Texas. 

The following oil mills are contribu- 
tors to the 1957 convention: 

Producers Cotton Oil Co., Fresno, 
Calif. 

Wichita Falls Cotton Oil Mill, Wich- 
ita Falls, Texas. 

Pecos Valley Cotton Oil Co., Loving 
and Roswell, N.M. 

San Joaquin Cotton Oil 
chilla, Calif. 

Mid-West Cooperative Oil Mill, Ham- 
lin, Texas. 

Western Cotton Products 
Angeles, Calif. 

Producers Gin Co., Safford, Ariz. 

J. G. Boswell Co., Litchfield Park, 
Ariz. 

Tulare Oil Milling Co., Tulare, Calif. 

Lamesa Cotton Oil Co., Lamesa, Tex- 


Co., Fort 


Co., Chow- 


Co., Los 


as. 
Ranchers 
Calif. 

Brazos Valley Cotton Oil Co., Waco, 
Texas. 


Cotton Oil Co., Fresno, 


1517 Cottonseed Allotted 


New Mexico Growers 


New Mexico cotton growers have been 
allotted sufficient foundation seed to 
plant 8,000 acres of 1517C and 2,500 of 
1517BR cotton for the production of 
certified seed in 1957. The seed was 
allotted at the recent quarterly meeting 
of the directors of the New Mexico 
Crop Improvement Association at State 
College, according to Gordon Hoff, sec- 
retary. 

Foundation seed of the 1517C variety 
was allotted to farmers in Chaves, Dona 
Ana, Eddy, Grant, Hildalgo, Luna, Lea, 
Otero, Quay and Sierra Counties. 
1517BR foundation seed was allotted to 
growers in Chaves, Eddy, and Lea Coun- 
ties in New Mexico and Culberson 
County in Texas. 

Hoff says total supply of 1517C foun- 
dation seed was 162,950 pounds or about 
40 percent more than was available for 
planting in 1956. However, requests for 
1517C seed were almost double the 
amount allotted in 1956. As a result, 
there was only 70 percent as much seed 
available as was requested. 

Allotments of 1517BR foundation seed 
totaled 21,700 pounds. All requests for 
this seed were filled. 

Crop Improvement officials also allot- 
ted cotton growers in Dona Ana county 
one ton of Pima S-1 foundation seed 
obtained from Arizona. 
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THIS GROUP is shown visiting outside the Texas Ginners’ Association conven- 
tion hall. Left to right are D. B. Denney, Wolfe City, a past president of Texas 
Cottonseed Crushers’ Association; Earl Sears, Memphis, National Cotton Coun- 
cil staff member and convention speaker; Aubrey L. Lockett, Vernon, past 
president, honorary advisory executive committee member of the Association, 
and treasurer of National Cotton Council; and Edward H. Bush, Dallas, execu- 


tive vice-president of the Association. 


Texas Ginners 
(Continued from Page 16) 


club boys, with county, district and 
state awards to winners. 

Southwestern Area Field Supervisor 
Ear! Sears of the National Cotton Coun- 
cil reported to the ginners on activi- 
ties of the Council’s field staff. 

Sears expressed appreciation for the 
leadership that ginners have given since 
the Council started, and for their lead- 
ership in the expanded program in be- 
half of cotton. 

A Ginners’ Code of Ethics, drafted 
by a committee and approved by the 
board of directors, was presented at 
the convention. Reports of committees 
were made and resolutions adopted at 
the final session. 

A strong resolution opposing any ex- 
tension of the minimum wage to agri- 
cultural or industry groups, including 
ginners, or an increase in the minimum 
wage was adopted. 

Directors met Monday morning, prior 
to the first business session; and a 
meeting of the new executive committee 
was held at the Association office after 
the convention adjourned. 


e Entertainment Features — Hosts for 
the meeting, the Gin Machinery & Sup- 
ply Association, Inc., again provided a 
wide variety of entertainment features 
for the ginners, their families and 
guests. 

Many present received attendance 
prizes at the sessions. 

Each business meeting was opened 
with entertainment in the convention 
hall. In addition, there were the follow- 
ing special entertainment features: 

Crowds at the annual dance on Mon- 
day evening overflowed the Main Ball- 
room of the Statler Hilton Hotel. 

Ladies played bingo at parties Mon- 
day afternoon and Wednesday morning. 

“Cotton Flowers in Every Field” was 
the theme for the ladies’ style show pre- 
sented by Voik Bros., Tuesday after- 
noon. Men’s fashions, presented by Jas. 
K. Wilson, featured the theme, “Gentle- 
man in Cotton.” Elizabeth Peabody was 
style narrator. 

Atomic diamonds, their color changed 
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Ginners See Tornado 


From Distance 


Dallas’ destructive tornado, 
late on the afternoon of April 
2, was an unscheduled event 
witnessed by several thousand 
ginners and members of their 
families in the city for the Tex- 
as Cotton Ginners’ Association 
convention. The path of the 
storm was several miles from 
the convention site; but it hap- 
pened after the meeting ad- 
journed and was seen by most 
of the visitors. Many received 
calls from relatives concerned 
over their safety and left be- 
fore the final session Wednes- 
day because of weather condi- 
tions. 





by being placed in a cyclovron, were 
among the unusual jewels seen by those 
who attended the special open house at 
Arthur A. Everts Co., held especially 
for ladies attending the convention. 

Climax of the entertainment was the 
Ice Parade of 1957, presented Tuesday 
evening by The Dallas Figure Skating 
Club. 


e Exhibits — As in previous years, the 
convention featured numerous displays 
of the latest gin machinery and supplies 
for ginners. Exhibitors occupied spaces 
throughout the 50,000 square feet of the 
exhibit hall, and a number had exhibits 
in the outside area adjoining the hall. 

Officers of the non-profit organiza- 
tion which arranged the exhibits and 
provided convention entertainment, the 
Gin Machinery & Supply Association, 
Inc., all of Dallas, are: Richard Haugh- 
ton, Sr., The Cotton Gin and Oil Mill 
Press, president; Dewey D. Day, The 
Murray Co. of Texas, vice-president; 
L. A. Mindrup, The Stacy Co., treas- 
urer; A. G. Falk, Magnolia Petroleum 
Co., secretary; U. H. Ohrman, Texas 
Power & Light Co.; H. R. Carlson, In- 
ternational Harvester Co.; and Ashley 
DeWitt, Briggs-Weaver Machinery Co. 
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Four Meetings To Discuss 
Referendums on Cotton 


A meeting to discuss whether or not 
cotton growers should have a wider 
choice in referendums will be held April 
24, in Dallas, according to J. Walter 
Hammond, president of the Texas Farm 
Bureau. 


The meeting, one of four being spon- 
sored by the American Farm Bureau 
Federation in the cotton-growing states, 
will be held at the Baker Hotel, begin- 
ning at 9 a.m. 

Hammond urged cotton growers to at- 
tend the Dallas meeting and “make 
their thoughts known” on the matter. 


Committeemen Named 


Convention committeemen have been 
named for the joint meeting of Alaba- 
ma-Florida Cottonseed Products Asso- 
ciation and Georgia Cottonseed Crush- 
ers’ Association. The meeting will be 
June 2-3-4 at Edgewater Gulf Hotel, 
Edgewater Park, Miss. 


Alabama - Florida representatives on 
committees are J. H. Bryson, J. T. Dor- 
sey, J. S. Long, J. M. Sewell, E. P. Kidd 
and Mrs. J. T. Murphy. Georgians are 
C. H. Lumpkin, Lamar Allen, K. H. 
Brown, J. W. Christmas, J. T. Preston 
and Mrs. H. G. Richey. 


@ EDGAR H. LAWTON, JR., 
is now associated with his father in the 
Hartsville Oil Mill, Hartsville, S.C., as 
assistant treasurer. He is a cum laude 
graduate of Princeton, 1951, and a grad- 
uate of the Harvard School of Business 
Administration, 1953. He completed three 
years’ service in the Navy last Septem- 
ber as a Lieutenant J.G. This included 
two ¢ruises to the Far East and service 
on the West Coast. 


yy . , 


Cotton User Not Stuck Up 


ANOTHER IMPROVED COTTON is 
shown here, but the consumer’s not stuck 
up about the product. Dot snap fasteners 
are used instead of pins, and the tailored 
diaper adjusts to fit snugly on babies 
from birth to 18 months old. There are 
knitted cotton leg bands, and the diapers 
come in pink, blue, maize or white. 
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A Climax V-125, 12-cylinder, 7% x 7 Cotton Gin 
engine with a 3711 cubic inch displacement. 


CLIMAX ENGINE AND PUMP MFG. CO. 


208 SO. LA SALLE ST. CHICAGO 4, ILL. 
FACTORY * CLINTON, IOWA 
DISTRICT OFFICE * 155 CONTINENTAL AVE., DALLAS 7, TEXAS 
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Cotton goes to College 


(Continued from Page 14) 


scientists, who in turn spread the idea 
to other farmers. We have all shared our 
information, whether it comes from in- 
dividual farms or college plots. 

Here is what our research 
New Mexico Experiment 
ing these days to 
farmers in producing 
cotton. 


staff at 
Station is do- 
continue assisting 
more and better 


e Plant Breeding, Variety Testing—Our 
Acala 1517 variety, one of the best up- 
land cottons in the world, is a major 
source of new strains developed at our 
Experiment Station. (It might also be 
added that this cotton is also a parent 
of California’s excellent 4-42 variety and 
Arizona’s 44.) Our plant breeders are 
finding new strains that are even more 
tolerant of Verticillium wilt than the 
1517C strain has been. new bacterial 
blight-resistant strain, 1517BR, has just 
been released. (The numbers 1517 are 
the trademark of the remarkable cotton 
developed by the College 20 years ago. 
When new strains replace old ones, the 
number-name is also given to the new 
strain.) 

Long-staple yield tests at New Mexico 
A&M have shown Pima S-1 to be the 
highest-yielding variety. But Pima 32, 
when with six short varieties, 
produced hybrids with the best all-round 
performance. Work of this nature is 
done to explore the possibilities of com- 
mercial production of hybrid cotton. 

Among the short staples, Acala 1517C 
outproduces all other regional varieties 
in our tests. 


crTros sed 


e Insect and Disease Control—We have 
given considerable attention to the prob- 
lems of bacterial blight and Verticillium 
wilt. Besides breeding tolerant varieties, 
our scientists have found that thick spac- 
ing (three plants a foot) will help to 
overcome the damage of Verticillium 
wilt. Soybean and barley rotations have 
also been shown to decrease the incidence 
of wilt. Chemical fungicides have given 
promise in reducing seedling diseases. 
Our work with insecticides has not 
DR. GORDON WATTS, head, bot- 
any and entomology department, 
collects thrips samples on seedling 
cotton to determine effectiveness of 
systemic insecticides. 


ROY WOOD, left, assistant in agronomy, and Jack Adams, assistant agrono- 
mist, inspect young plants for early fruiting in cotton variety tests at A&M. 


only investigated effective chemical con- 
trols for injurious insects, but has also 
covered the matter of natural control 
by beneficial, or friendly, insects. Of 
course, the effect of insecticides on 
these beneficial insects is a matter of 
concern to us, and our chemical control 
programs are aimed in such a way as to 
control the pests with the least damage 
to the beneficial insects. 

Current studies are underway to test 
the effect of new types of insecticides 
known as systemics. If these tests are 
successful, the systemics will insure 
better control of the pest insects, while 
doing less damage to the good bugs. 


e Cotton Mechanization—This work is 
divided in two parts—planting and 
weed control. 

Planting studies consist of determin- 
ing the effects of plant population on 
yield and mechanical harvesting ef- 
ficiency, as well as comparing the con- 
ventional planter and a modified experi- 
mental planter. 

The experimental planter gave quick- 
er emergence, compared to the conven- 
tional planter, and gave a higher plant 
count at the end of the season. Yield in- 
creased as the piant population in- 
creased. Mechanical harvesting efficien- 
cy was higher in the high-plant popula- 
tion plots because plants were smaller 
in diameter and had higher and short- 
er limbs. 

In the weed control studies, mechani- 
cal methods, chemicals and flaming are 
compared for weed control and effect on 
yield and mechanical picking efficiency. 
There was no difference between the 
treatment during the early season. Dur- 
ing mid- and late-season, the chemicals 
gave excellent weed control. Cotton plant 
count was lower in the chemical plots, 
but there was no difference in yield be- 
tween treatments. Because of the lower 
plant count at harvest, mechanical har- 
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vesting efficiency was lower in the 
chemical treatments. There was no 
significant difference in grade or trash 
content for all treatments. 


e Irrigation—Cotton yields in our irri- 
gation experiments were highest on plots 
which were irrigated as soon as the 
readily available moisture was depleted 
from the six- to 12-inch depths below 
the soil surface. 

The optimum yield was obtained when 
the land received 30 inches of irrigation 
water during the season. The usual, 
heavy treatment had a lower yield than 
the frequent, light—even though both 
treatments received 26 acre-inches per 
acre of irrigation water. There have 
been no significant differences in fiber 
properties of cotton among the irriga- 
tion treatments. 


e Weed Control—After extensive test- 
ing, Alanap No. 3 is now recommended 
for control of annua! grasses in New 
Mexico cotton fields. It has been cleared 
for this use in only four states, includ- 
ing New Mexico. 

Airplane application, as well as small 
plot trails of Alanap No. 3 impregnated 
on vermiculite granules (exploded mi- 
ca), has proved very satisfactory. Un- 
der certain conditions, application by 
airplane may prove advantageous. 

Of the many herbicides tested in the 
past five years, only Darmex formula- 
tions have shown any promise for con- 
trolling annual morning glory in cotton. 
However, the erratic results with these 
materials in New Mexico have proved 
disappointing, and they cannot be 
recommended at this time. 

Spot oiling of Johnsongrass in cotton 
fields is recommended in preference to 
hoeing. Repeated applications of a 
contact weed oil to Johnsongrass when 
six to 10 inches tall will effectively con- 
trol it. Three to five applications per 
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season are usually required for com- 
plete control. 


e Soils and Fertilizers—Even a cotton 
variety like our 1517, with a yield poten- 
tial of four and one-half bales of high- 
quality lint cotton per acre, cannot 
guarantee high production. High pro- 
duction can only be approched when all 
factors governing plant growth are at 
an optimum. 

Since we have many acres of saline 
and sodium soils in New Mexico, our 
soil scientists at A&M have devoted 
much time to studies of saline and 
sodium soil reclamation and effects on 
crop growth. Also, rotation and fertili- 
zer use in relation to production have 
been studied. 


These studies have shown that saline 
or sodium soil conditions can reduce 
the yield of lint cotton severely. When 
these soils are reclaimed and proper 
precautions—maintenance of drainage, 
proper usage of water, use of rotations, 
etc.—are taken to insure that the soil 
remains reclaimed, these soils are high- 
ly productive. Use of fertilizers is also 
improved by maintenance of good physi- 
cal condition in the soil. 

Fertilizers used for cotton in New 
Mexico amounted to 16,000 tons in 1956, 
or 55 percent of the fertilizer sold in 
our state. Our experiments have shown 
that fertilizers increased yields from 
one-fourth to or 2 bale of seed cotton per 
acre. These experiments have been used 
as a basis for recommending that 120 
units of nitrogen and 60 units of phos- 
phate per acre should be applied where 
these elements are lacxing, as found 
by soil tests. 

In all, the outlook for future in- 
creased production of cotton in our state 
is promising. Still, better management 
in improving and maintaining the 
physical condition of our soils, coupled 
with improved use of fertilizers, gives 
us reason to believe that the yield poten- 
tial promised by our plant breeders can 
be obtained on many acres of our cotton 
land. 


e Ginning—We are fortunate in having 
the USDA Sou.hwestern Cotton Gin- 
ning Laboratory located on the edge of 
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our campus. This laboratory has been of 
tremendous value to the farmers and 
ginners not only of New Mexico, but 
also of West Texas, Arizona and Cali- 
fornia. The Laboratory carries on con- 
stant research to contribute to the high 
quality of western cotton, both long and 
short staple. Studies about new methods 
of drying, cleaning, extracting, and lint 
cleaning, have helped immensely in 
maintaining the fine reputation of the 
cotton of the region. 


e Marketing—Our cotton marketing re- 
search program has been tied very 
closely to the work of other Experi- 
ment Stations of the Southern States 
through a regional research set-up. Our 
marketing research has found that al- 
most all New Mexico’s farmers sell their 
cotton on the basis of the USDA grade 
and staple. This provides an incentive 
for the production of high-quality cot- 
ton by paying a premium for high 
quality and a discount for low-quality 
cotton. More than three-fourths of New 
Mexico’s cotton is sold directly to do- 
mestic and foreign mills by local buyers. 
It requires about $12.50 on the average 
to move a bale of New Mexico cotton 
to a Southeastern mill. 

Our price studies have shown that the 
number of varieties or different quali- 
ties grown, as well as the average quali- 
ty produced, affects the prices received 
by growers for their cotton. Present re- 
search projects at New Mexico A&M 
are trying to determine the economic 
influence of instrument measurement of 
fiber quality on the marketing of cotton 
and the nature and size of the market 
potential for Pima cottons. 


e Utilization—One of our most interest- 
ing projects concerns the wearability of 
New Mexico cotton under actual con- 
ditions. Our home economics department 
is conducting the study in cooperation 
with a local orphanage. Girls at the 
orphanage wear each of several cotton 
dresses for two days, and the dresses 
are laundered under controlled condi- 
tions. When all garments have been 
worn according to a planned schedule, 
the cotton fabrics are analyzed for 
strength, elongation, drape, compres- 
sibility, stiffness, relative smoothness, 
wrinkle recovery, and rate of abrasion. 


e Extension Education—Our Extension 
staff of County Agents and specialists 
carries our research results directly to 
the farmers in the 13 cotton-growing 
counties of New Mexico. Our lint identi- 
fication program encourages the tag- 
ging of all cotton according to variety, 
year and place of origin. This program 
has prevented the substitution of in- 
ferior cottons and has preserved our 
fine reputation at the mills. It has been 
estimated that lint identification is 
worth several million dollars annually 
in premium prices. 

The 1517 Cotton Association and the 
New Mexico Crop Improvement Associa- 
tion, with offices on our campus, have 
given us close cooperation in this educa- 
tional work. Our Cotton Caravan, al- 
most an annual event, takes our cotton 
specialists on a tour of the major cities 
in cotton-growing areas. There they 


(Continued on Page 42) 
GLEN STATEN, agronomist in 
charge of cotton breeding work, 


operates the micronaire to test the 
fineness of a new strain of cotton. 
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Oil Mill Equipment for Sale 


FOR SALE 
and twin 


Filter presses, screening tanks, single 
motor Anderson Super Duo expellers, 
l4i-caw linters, baling presses, car unloader, 
Bauer #199 seed cleaners, Bauer #153 and 403 
separating units, bar and disc hullers, 72” and 85” 
stack cookers, 72” 4-hi stack cookers for French 
expellers with enclosed drive, 42” and 60” rolls, 
boilers, hydraulic press room equipment.—V. A. 
Lessor & Co., P. O. Box 108, Fort Worth, Texas. 


OIL MILL EQUIPMENT FOR SALE Rebuilt 
twin motor Anderson high speed expellers, French 
screw presses, stack cookers, meal coolers, four- 
teen inch conditioners, filter presses, oil screening 
tanks, complete modern prepressing or single 
press expeller mills Pittock & Associates, Glen 
Riddle, Pa 
FOR SALE-—199 Bauer seed cleaner 60”, 141-saw 
ball-bearing linters, Fort Worth lint beater and 
flue system, all-steel Lummus linter press and 
tramper, Bauer 153 separator, 198 hull beater, 
2 French screw presses, Sperry filter press, mis- 
cellaneous equipment—Central Oil & Milling Co., 
Clayton, N.C 


FOR SALE—Aluminum tanks; Niagara oil cool- 
ing unit complete with heat exchanger, condensor, 
compressor, pumps, motors and electrical starting 
equipment; #10 J. Marley cooler tower; Allis- 
Chalmers rotary steam drier; Gibbs filtration unit 
complete; Model G-4 Carter gyrator screen; de- 
aerating tray type feed water heater; Jacobsen 
feed grinder complete with 10 h.p. T.E.F.C. motor ; 
stainless steel lightning mixers; Toledo and Fair- 
banks scales; Richardson scales; meal coolers; 
#46 Eureka combination stocking type dust col- 
lectors; bucket elevators; handibelt and portable 
bag conveyors; Roots-Connersville blowers; U.S. 
Hoffman blower; motors; all in A-1 condition. 
Contact Lee Atherton of Archer-Daniels-Midland 
Company, Minneapolis, Minnesota. 





ELECTRIC MOTOR SALE! 


Rebuilt and New Ball Bearing Metors 
3/60/220-440/2300 Volts 


Type Speed 


Slipring 

Slipring 

Slipring 

Slipring 

Slipring 

Sq. Cage 

Sq. Cage 

Slipring 

Slipring 

Sq. Cage 

Sq. Cage 

Sq. Cage 1800 

Slipring 1200 

Slipring 900 

Sq. Cage 1200 

Sq. Cage 1800 

Sq. Cage 1800 
All Sizes and Types Motors Up te 800 H.P. in 
Steck. LOAN MOTORS AVAILABLE AT NO 
CHARGE. 

Wholesale and Retail Distributors of 
DELCO — GENERAL BLECTRIC — ACEC 


W. M. SMITH 
ELECTRIC COMPANY 


FORT WORTH 
EDison 6-2372 


HARLINGEN 
GArfield 3-6587 


DALLAS 
HAmilton 8-4606 
LUBBOCK 
POrter 5-6348 





Include your firm name 


Minimum charge $2.00. Copy must be in our hands by 
Please write plainly. 


INSPECTIONS and appraisal. Dismantle and in- 
stallation.—Oscar V. Schultz, Industrial Engineer- 
ing, Phone BUtler 9-2172, P. O. Box 357, Grape- 
vine, Texas. 


FOR SALE—Anderson Super Duo expellers. Filter 
presses. 72” and 85” cookers. Butters milling ma- 
chine. Carver 176-saw Tru-line Gummer. Double 
box linter press. Attrition mills. Single drum hull 
beater. 20” to 70” fans. Motors: 75 h.p. and 
under.—Sproles & Cook Machinery Co., 159 Howell 
St., Telephone RI7-5968, Dallas, Texas. 





Gin Equipment for Sale 


FOR “SALE Government type tower driers, auto- 
matic gas heaters, blow pipes, and fittings. We are 
prepared to deliver and install driers, and any 
gin machinery in conjunction with drying equip- 
ment.—-Service Gin Co., P. O. Box 21, Phone 4251, 
Ville Platte, Louisiana. 


SPECIAL BARGAINS—Five Murray saw-type lint 
cleaners. Gin stands: Ten 80-saw late model Mur- 
ray with roll dumps and glass fronts, 4-80 saw 
Continental Model F-3 brush, 5 Model C, 80-saw 
Continental air blast, 4-90 saw Gullett air blast. 
Feeders: 10-60" and 16-66” Mitchell Super units, 
4-66” Mitchell V-belt convertibles and 2-66” Con- 
tinental V-belt Master XX. Conveyor distributors: 
One 4-80 Mitchell and one 2-80 Continental, to- 
gether with several sections of Continental dis- 
tributor trough. Steel cleaners: One 6-cylinder 
43” V-belt Stacy incline, one 12-cylinder and one 
16-cylinder, 52” Stacy cleaners and dryer combina- 
tion units, one 4-cylinder 50” Continental, one 9-cyl- 
inder 50” V-belt Hardwicke-Etter, one 4-section 53” 
Mitchell Jembo cleaner-extractor-drier unit, one 
No. 18 Murray Big Reel equipped with new 
sereen and parallel setting for separator, and 
one 12° Murray 3-cylinder after-cleaner. Steel bur 
machines: 2-8’ Murrays with extended 12” intake 
conveyor and trough and return conveyor and 
trough between both machines, one 14° Murray 
and one 14° Lummus. Steel separators: One 48” 
type M and 2-48” type C Lummus, 2-50” Conti- 
nentals with back geared vacuum, one 50” and 
one 70° Hardwicke-Etter and one 52” Murray 
VS. Press pumps: Two Beaumier 4-plunger hori- 
zontal, one practically new Hardwicke-Etter 4- 
plunger mounted on steel tank and equipped with 
V-belt drive and 15 h.p. 220-volt motor, and one 
Murray horizontal triplex. Steel trampers: One 
practically new medium stroke Murray inclosed 
ball bearing and one Cameron. Murray, Mitchell 
and Stacy heaters and new Government-type 
tower driers. Electric and gas power units, 10 
to 230 h.p. New fans, belting, conveyor trough 
and a general line of transmission equipment and 
hundreds of other excellent items for your choice 
selection. For your largest, oldest, and most re- 
liable source of used and reconditioned gin ma- 
chinery contact us. Call us regarding any machin- 
ery or complete gin plants which you have for 
sale or trade.-R. B. Strickland & Co., 13-A 
Hackberry St., Phones: Day 2-8141, Night: 38-7929, 
Waco, Texas. 

FOR SALE 4-80 saw double moting automatic 
Lammus gin stands with glass fronts. Five Lum- 
mus Super-jet lint cleaners with lint ‘flue and 
Hartzell fan. One short stroke Murray tramper, 
one short stroke EJ tramper, one long stroke EJ 
tramper. One 1949 Model, right hand, up-packing, 
all-steel Continental press with by-pass ram. One 
left-hand, steel-bound, up-packing Murray press 
in good condition. One 50” all-steel Lummus con- 
denser. One Lummus press pump. One Continental 
four-trough drier. One Murray big reel drier. One 
52” Hardwicke-Etter separator. One 300 h.p. 
electric motor complete with grids and starter. 
All of the above machinery has been onentey 
rebuilt and painted and looks like new.—R. 
Kimbell, Phone 3372 or 3351, Box 456, Earth, 
Texas. 

FOR SALE—One Mitchell vaporizer, good as as 
new, cheap.- Johnson Brothers, _ Capps, Alabama. 


FOR SALE—4-60” Mitchell Super extractor-feed- 
ers, A-l, one H-E bur extractor, 14’ wood frame, 
one Murray %-cylinder hydraulic press pump, one 
steel bound Continental cotton press, one all-steel, 
automatic Murray packer, one all-steel Cameron 
automatic packer, one cast iron 45” Continental 
fan, two cast iron 40” Clarage fans. Also shafting 
and various size steel pulleys.—Swift & Company 
Oil Mill, Terrell, Texas. 


GIN FOR SALE One | 4-90 1951 “Model Murray 
gin, complete with Mitchell extractor, drying, and 
all-steel Murray up-packing press. Gin can be 
seen at 1612 Warren Street, Winnsboro, Louisiana. 
= W. H. Ritchey, Phone JU 3-2278, Bonham, 
exas. 
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FOR SALE—Murray ‘50 and "51 model lint clean- 
ers, two Murray rebuilt ?4-shelf tower driers, 14’ 
steel Murray bur machine completely rebuilt all 
new saw drum cylinder, —_ cylinder, and 
directional cylinders, 52%" M urray separator and 
vacuum dropper I one-story 
down-packing wood press complete with tramper, 
6-cylinder horizontal Murray cleaner on “V” 
drives, 72” Continental separator complete with 
vacuum, two 1-M Mitchell burners, three #30 
Mitchell vaporizers, Mitchell Jembo complete with 
discharge hoods, steel supports, blow-in hood, for 
use with tower drier. All equipment priced to 
move.—Wonder State Mfg. Co., Paragould, Ark. 


FOR SALE—Gins: 4-80 saw Coatinental F3 brush, 

5-90 Gulletts, 4-80 glass front Cen-Tennials, 6-80 
glass front Murrays, 1-80 Continental Model E 
brush, 1-80 1949 Lummus, 3-80 Model C Conti- 
nental, 5-70 Model C Continental brush, 5-70 Lum- 
mus. Feeders: 5-80 Hardwicke-Etter with 4-cylin- 
der after cleaners, 6-60" Super V-drive Mitchells, 
6-60" MEF Lummus, 5-66” Special Standard V- 
drive Mitchells, 5-60” Special Standard V-drive 
Mitchells. Driers: Two Murray Big Reels, one 
16-shelf Hardwieke-Etter complete with fan and 
burner. Cleaners: 14-cylinder V-drive Stacy air- 
line, one 7-cylinder 50” V-drive Hardwicke-Etter, 
one 6-cylinder 96” Lummus, two 4-cylinder Conti- 
nentals. Condensers: 1-72” Gullett down discharge, 
1-48” Continental side discharge, 1-48” Hardwicke- 
Etter side discharge, 1-36” Continental side dis- 
charge. Separators: 3-72” Murrays, 1-72” Lum- 
mus, 1-52” Murray. Bur machines: 2-8’ Murray 
steel with long and short bypass conveyors, 1-10’ 
Continental, 1-14" Hardwicke-Etter wood. Engines: 
One V-8 280 h.p. Le Roi, one 6-cylinder 240 h.p. 
MM, one twin six 210 h.p. MM. Various size elec- 
trie motors.—Bill Smith, Phones: OR 4-9626 and 
OR 4-7847, P. O. Box 694, Abilene, Texas. 


FOR SALE—Complete cotton gin plants. Second 
hand and reconditioned gin machinery.—Sam 
Clements Company, Inc., Phones REgent 5-3656 
and REgent 5-3764, West Memphis, Ark. 

FOR SALE—To be moved from present location, 
4-80 complete cotton gin plant, gin building and 
cotton house. For description write D. T. Hurley, 
Cooper, Texas. 














GINNER will retire if. you will purchase my plant 
on the plains.-Box YC, The Cotton Gin and Oil 
Mill Press, P. O. Box 7985, Dallas, Texas. 


FOR SALE—Model 47 Murray drum reel drier, 
4 Mitchell Super Chief feeder extractors to fit 
70-saw gins.—Caprock Metal Works, Box 526, 
Telephone SH 4-4350, Lubbock, as 


FOR SALE—Cotton gins, oil mills, compresses. 
Contact M. M. Phillips, epee TE 56-8555, P. O. 
Box 1288, Corpus Christi, Texas. 














FOR SALE—4-80 all-steel Hardwicke-Etter gin. 
Extractors with 4-cylinder after cleaners, down- 
packing press, conveyor distributor, two 5-cylinder 
cleaners, one bur machine, separator, 24-shelf 
drier, Moss lint cleaner, electric power with all 
necessary drives, connections and fittings to make 
a complete gin. Price $41,500.—W. H. Ritchey, 
Phone JU 38-2278, Bonham, Texas. 


FOR SALE 


1—241-60”, 300 RPM Bauer Shaker 
for Cotton’ Seed with Ball Sash- 
es equipped with herringbore 
screens. No Fan. 





1—502 Clipper Cleaner, A. T. Fer- 
rell Co., in operating condition 
with Reeves Compensating Pul- 
leys on the Fan. With or with- 
out screens and with Hopper 
for Cotton seed, beans or grain. 


1—S-300 Calkins Slurry Treater 
complete with motor and belts 
and cotton seed agitator. 


We can deliver the above equipment by our 
trucks or it can be picked up at our farm. 


CALL: C. 8. Lankart, 2-0896, Waco, 
Texas, or E. H. Barnes, 2-0896, 2-6671, 
Waco, Texas, for prices, or write: 


LANKART SEED FARM, Ltd. 


Rt. 6, Box 303 Waco, Texas 
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FOR SALE—72” 
dropper 
1954. 


Murray separator and vacuum 
complete with transition. Bought new 
Farmers Co-op Assn., Eldorado, Oklahoma. 
FOR. SALE—Complete all-steel 3-80 Hardwicke- 
Etter gin. Extractors with 4-cylinder after clean- 
ers, down-packing press, conveyor distributor, 
two 5-cylinder cleaners, one bur machine, separa- 
tor, 24-shelf drier, Moss lint cleaner, electric 
power with all necessary drives, connections and 
fittings to make a complete gin. Gin can be seen 
at Collinsville, Texas, 30 miles west of Sherman. 
Price $37,500..-W. H. Ritchey, Phone JU 3-2278, 
Bonham, Texas. 

FOR SALE-—5-1956 Model Murray saw type lint 
cleaners—only 1,500 bales have gone through 
these machines. Re-worked to 1957 models. Make 
us an offer.-Farmers Gin Assn., G. W. Ko ace, 
Mgr., Phone JAckson 4-25056, Port Lavaca, Texas. 


FOR SALE—4-80 saw double moting L gin 


FOR SALE--100 h.p. motor slip ring, 900 rpm, 
220, 440, or 2200 volts. 150 h.p. squirrel cage, 
3450 rpm, ball bearing, 2200 volt, water pump 
motor.—Durant Armature Works, 111 South Sec- 
ond Avenue, Telephone § 861, Durant, Oklahoma. 

MOTORS FOR SALE—1- 100 h.p.; 1-50 h.p.; 3-25 
h.p. for cotton house; three 
‘Saffold Electric Gin, Box 





ae one 40” “fan. 
1076, Waco, Texas. 


FOR SALE- One ‘penstically | new + Calkins slurry 
seed treater. Price, $500. One good as new seed 
germinator. Price, $75. Two Clipper cleaners. 
Price, $150 each.—Luna Cotton Co-op, Box 429, 
Phone 116, Deming, New Mexico. 





FOR SA LE Power units: 139 h.p. Le Roi D-1000, 
$1,000; RXISV Le Roi, 400 h.p., $4,000; 75 h.p. 
RPM Westinghouse electric motor, $500.— Wonder 
State Mfg. Co., Paragould, Arkansas. 





stands, one Lummus press pump, one all-steel 
1949 model up-packing righthand Continental 
press with bypass, ram and long stroke EJ 
tramper.—R. W. Kimbell, Phones: 3372 and 3351, 
P. O. Box 456, Earth, Texas. 

FOR SALE 
24’, plus 
Downs, 





Murray steel gin building, 120° x 
wagon shed and press porch.—Paul 
Caraway, Arkansas. 


FOR SAL E 





One Superblast Standard 40” suction 
fan made by Boardman Co., Oklahoma City, in- 
cluding one G-E 10 h.p., 3PH, 220-240 speed 
1450-1740 motor with starter condition perfect.— 
Padre Island Co., Inc., Box 5366, 2924 Morris, 
Corpus Christi, Texas. 





Equipment Wanted 


WANTED- ~Hardwicke-Etter long or Fi stroke 
tramper.—Howard & Jones, Moody, Texas. 








WANTED—Complete cotton gin plants and used 
gin machinery.—Sam Clements Company, Inc., 
West Memphis, Arkansas. 


WANTED- Used 125 h.p., 
electric motor. 
Oklahoma. 

WANTED—Four D 
18” to 24” diameter, 
nental bearing stands, 
& Co., Inc., 


2200 volt 
Eldorado, 


900 rpm, 
Farmers Co-op Assn., 


10 groove sheaves, 
3-3/16" bore.* Four Conti- 
3-3/16”. Write T. B. Gilbert 
Phone 2063, Wisner, La. 


section 


WANTED-— One 1941 80-saw Hardwicke-Etter gin 
with extractor, feeder and 4-cylinder after cleaner. 
One 1949 Hardwicke-Etter lint cleaner for 80-saw 
gin. One all-steel press with ‘ramper, up or down 
packing, state which. Quote lowest price on each 
unit. Not interested in worn out equipment, must 
all be in good shape.—Box 406, Perry, Oklahoma. 





WANTED -Cotton gin in lower Rio Grande Val- 
ley to manage for percent of profit or for salary, 
with or without crew. Ten years experience as 
ginner and cotton classer. If interested please 
aay Box ML, The Cotton Gin and Oi] Mill 
Press, P. O. Box 7985, Dallas, Texas. 

HIGHEST PRICES paid for all types ” 
model gin machinery, no junk.—Bill 
Phones: OR 4-9626 and OR 4-7847, P. O. Box 
694, Abilene, .exas. 


Personnel Ads 








POSITION WaNTED—Young man with 10 years 


experience as gin manager desires position as 
manager of gin or gins. Wish to relocate in Texas 
or western state._Box DD, The Cotton Gin and 
Oil Mill Press, P. O. Box 7985, Dallas, Texas. 





WANTED—Experienced ginner capable of super- 
vising moving and erection of gin. Right man can 
go to work immediately at better than average 
pay. Write Box 99, The Cotton Gin and Oil Mill 
Press, P. O. Box 7986, Dallas, Texas. 


WANTED- Two sober enpertenced cotton gin 
machinery sales engineers for foreign service, 
with knowledge of Spanish preferred. Must be 
free and willing to travel now. Write Export 
Manager, Box 7763, Dallas 26, Texas. 


Power Units and Miscellaneous 


FOR THE LARGEST STOCK of good, clean used 
gas or diesel engines in Texas, always see Stewart 
& a Services first. Contact your nearest 
brane 








SEE US for good used re-built engines, MM 
parts, belt lace, and Seal-Skin belt oe 
Fort Worth Machinery Company, (Rear) 913 t 
Berry Street, Fort Worth, Texas. 





FOR SALE Two one-row Rust cotton pickers, 
never used.—H. E. Carberry, Phone 14 F-3, Leroy, 
Texas. 
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® New Mexico Ginners 


Promoting Cotton 


NEW MEXICO Cotton Ginners’ Asso- 
ciation is carrying on a variety of ac- 
tive programs to promote cotton in the 
state. In these activities, the ginners’ 
group is cooperating with National Cot- 
ten Council, New Mexico Farm and 
Livestock Bureau, New Mexico A&M 
College and other organizations. 

Activities include the following: 

Letters urging participation in Na- 
tional Cotton Week have been sent to 
chamber of commerce managers. Pro- 
motional kits have been sent to each 
New Mexico ginner, with a letter urging 
him to lead in local community organi- 
zational work. 

Arrangements have been made for 
the governor to proclaim National Cot- 
ton Week in the presence of Association 
officials and New Mexico Maid of Cot- 
ton Jo Beth Stevens. 

New Mexico Farm and Livestock 
Magazine, edited by Claude Leyendeck- 
er, will devote its May issue to cotton. 

Ginners’ Association is providing 
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@ Brief and to the Point 


PROFESSOR J. C. BOTTUM, 
Purdue University department of 
agricultural economics, in the Eco- 
nomic Newsletter of the Farm 
Equipment Institute, says: 


“Current farm records do not indi- 
cate that the family commercial 
farm is disappearing. It is growing 
larger; it is becoming more speciali- 
zed; it is becoming more of a business 
concern; but it still is a family farm 
as most people define family farms.” 





New Mexico A&M College with 1,000 
reprints of the feature article about the 
school which appears in this issue of 
The Cotton Gin and Oil Mill Press. 

Association officers are W. L. Griffin, 
Deming, president; Winston Lovelace, 
Loving, vice-president; and Carl Meri- 
wether, Las Cruces, secretary - treas- 
urer. 

Directors are Luther Thomas, 
tales; Earl Compton, Tucumcari; 
Lewis, Deming; and Walter 
Carlsbad. 


Por- 
Cc. W. 
Craft, 


She Even Eats Cotton 


NEW MEXICO MAID of Cotton 
Jo Beth Stevens likes everything 
cotton. She’s perched on a cotton 
bale sampling mellorine made from 
cottonseed oil. New Mexico cotton 
interests have been fighting hard 
to get mellorine legalized, and Jo 
Beth’s picture won't hurt a bit in 
the effort. An accompanying story 
tells how she is helping ginners in 
other cotton activities. 





Cotton goes to College 


(Continued from Page 39) 


with farmers in day-long discus- 
sions. The Extension clothing special- 
list promotes greater use of cotton 
fabrics by showing homemakers the ad- 
vantages of cotton in homemade or 
purchased material. The state Maid of 
Cotton contest, sponsored by the New 
Mexico Ginners’ Association and other 
cotton industry groups, and National 
Cotton Week also help to focus public 
interest on our cotton. 


meet 


One unusual aspect of our educational 
work has been the on-farm demonstra- 
tion program conducted by the A&M 
Extension Service and our department 
of agricultural services. Varieties, 
fertilizers, insecticides, and irrigation 
practices are tested on large plots of 
one to five acres on each of hundreds 
of cotton farms. Demonstration tours 
are conducted to each of these farms 
so that other farmers may observe re- 
sults. Large road signs mark each 
demonstration farm. 

Mention should be made 
sory cotton industry committee which is 
made up of 12 of the outstanding farm- 
ginners and marketing men in the 
area. The committee advises on cotton 
conditions throughout the state and na- 
tion, and recommends possible avenues 
for our research and Extension work. 
With such a fine team of advisers, our 
cotton work at A&M is bound to fill the 
needs of the people. 

We invite the readers of The Cotton 
Gin and Oil Mill Press to visit our 


of our advi- 


ers, 


campus and examine our cotton re- 
search facilities whenever you are in 
this area. Then you will see for your- 
self how much cotton means to us at 
New Mexico A&M College. 


e Austin Mason Named 
Ludlow President 


AUSTIN B. MASON has been elected 
president of Ludlow Manufacturing & 
Sales Co. and subsidiaries comprising 
Ludlow Jute Co., Ltd.; Ludlow Pakis- 
tan Co., Ltd.; ‘Ludlow Papers, Inc.; 
Orcco Industires, Inc. 

Mason, formerly executive vice-presi- 
dent, was elected following the resigna- 
tion of Malcolm B. Stone who had 
served the company for over 45 years. 

Mason is a member of Class of 1944 
at Harvard, and served with American 
task forces in the Burma-China area of 
operations. He entered the textile busi- 
ness in Massachusetts serving as assis- 
tant manager of Massachusetts Mohair 
Plush Co.; manager of northern woolen 
and worsted operations of Pacific Mills, 
continuing in the same capacity for 
Burlington Mills. He was also in charge 
of the purchase of raw materials. 

Henry V. Greenough, vice-president 
in charge of sales, who joined Ludlow 
in 1916, is also retired from active ser- 
vice. 

Frank Bilek was re-elected vice-presi- 
dent, sales, of jute carpet yarn, jute-bak 
for tufting, electrical yarns and related 
products. 


Harold G. Travis was re-elected vice- 


president, sales, of bagging and ties, 
twines, webbing and threads. 

Other appointments include R. C. Wil- 
kie, director of research and develop- 
ment, formerly director of research and 
development and in charge of the techni- 
cal laboratory of Pacific Mills and chair- 
man, research committee, Burlington 
Industries. 

Theodore R. Peary, formerly control- 
ler, Pacific Mills Division of Burlington 
Industries, was appointed controller. 

I. R. Roth has been elected vice-presi- 
dent in charge of carpet lining and al- 
lied products. He is president of Orcco 
Industries, Inc., with headquarters in 
Los Angeles. 

Other officers re-elected were Joseph 
C. Mahoney, treasurer and clerk; E. S. 
Boote, vice-president, fiber purchases; 
Gavin P. Bryars, vice-president, foreign 
operations; E. P. Hartmann, vice-presi- 
dent, jute manufacturing; J. S. Bart- 
lett, vice-president and _ statistician; 
Albert J. Thiel, vice-president, paper 
operations; and Harold A. Humphrey, 
assistant treasurer. 


Alabama Textile Group 


The Alabama Cotton Manufacturers’ 
Association will hold its annual meeting 
at Biloxi, Miss., April 10-12. R. C. 
Moyer, Blue Mountain, Ala., president 
of the Association, lists speakers as: 

Lyman C. Conger, chairman of the 
management committee, Kohler Co., 
Kohler, Wis.; Frank A. Constangy, At- 
lanta attorney; and Leo Aikman, col- 
umnist, The Atlanta Constitution. 





&T> How Statifier 
Ls 4 


PF Cuts Costs... 


Boosts Gin Production 


the advantages of moisture in bal- 


ing cotton. It makes pressing simpler 
It enables the press crew to keep up 
with the production of the largest gin. 
It reduces sponginess so that losses 
from broken ties are practically elim- 


inated. Press repairs are kept at a 
minimum. It turns dry, harsh-feeling 


Write, Wire or Phone 
For Details Today! 


“Magic Wand” Moisture Control 


The gentle must of “wet water” now has the most 
dependable control yet devised. Two steel rods ( Magic 
Wands) protruding up through the bottom of the lint 
slide are connected to two sensitive-but-rugged micro 
When the batt of cotton 


depresses the “wands” the must starts. The Moyst wet- 


switches under the slide 


ting agent insures quick, uniform penetration costs 
less than 2¢ a bale and wet water only adds about 8 
Ibs. to a 500 Ib. bale. Breaks in the batt, releasing 
either “Magic Wand” or both, instantly stop the mist 
and prevent wetting the lint slide 


“Sacer Jackson Manufacturing Co. 


POrter 2-2694 Ud 'O Box $007 Lubbock 


samples into smooth ones that have a 
slightly longer staple. 


Texas 
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Sz 


means Selection and Service... 


“> Selecting the best power for your 


gin requires the impartial evalu- 
ation that only a large organization 
with varied experience can give. 
Stewart & Stevenson handles diesel, 
gas and butane and our first interest 
is to find the most suitable power for 
your needs. 


Consult Stewart & Stevenson in the 
planning stage. Rely on Stewart & 
Stevenson for the installation. Be 
confident that Stewart & Stevenson's 
extensive service organization will 
stand behind your installation . . . 
always. 


: Houston 11, Texas. 
lant: 4516 > Chena Bivd., 


Branches: 
k, San juan, Odessa. 
San Antonio, Longview, 


Representatives: 
Brownsville, Tyler, Pecos. 
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INNING COTTON for 66 years is 

something of a record. 

So is doing business continuously 
with the same oil mill for half a cen- 
tury. 

Frank A. Estes of Route 1, Carthage, 
Miss., has both of these distinctions. 
But, even more important is the reputa- 


66 YEARS OF GINNING 


FRANK A. ESTES 
CARTHAGE, MISS. 











100 years ago to build a cotton gin. 

This gin that Rufin Estes built was 
a combination gin, grist mill and several 
other things, as were most businesses 
before the War Between the States, and 
for a long time afterward. It had a 
steam boiler and developed as much as 
18 horsepower. 


BY DALTON E. GANDY 
EDUCATIONAL SERVICE, NCPA 


tiun that he has throughout his region 
for doing an outstanding job of ginning 
quality cotton for his customers. 


e Family Tradition—Good ginning is a 
family tradition with Estes. His grand- 
father came to Mississippi from Georgia 





Enjoy a 
Steady 
year ‘round 
business 


Plan now to cash in 
on the increased ime 
portance of grain. 
Write today for our 
complete line catalog. 


Duplex Mill & Manufacturing Co 


Dept. (G. Sprinafield 
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His son, Hiram “Buck” Estes, carried 
on the business; and started his own 
son, Frank, in the work at the age of 
10. Hiram Estes died when only 44 
years old, so Frank had the entire re- 
sponsibility of running the gin by the 
time he was 21. 

That was 55 years ago, and Frank 
Estes has ginned cotton every season 
since. In all of the 66 years since he 
first began to work around the plant 
at Carthage, Frank has missed only 
two weeks of ginning. 


e Sells to Same Mill—As anyone can see 
from this, Frank Estes is not the type 
of fellow who jumps around from one 
thing to another. When he finds a good 
thing, he stays with it. 

Fifty years ago, Estes found an oil 
mill that treated him right, and he’s 
been doing business with that same firm 
since. 

Planters Oil Mill at Kosciusko, Miss., 
is the mill that gained Frank’s confi- 
dence back in 1900; and everyone 
around that mill is proud of him as a 
friend and customer today. 

In fact, it was through President 
Harvey Simmons of the mill that I 
first heard about Estes, and Mill Mana- 
ger Ed Sims took me out to see him, 

“We’re mighty proud of Frank 
Estes,” Simmons told me, “not only 
because of our 50 years of doing busi- 
ness with him, but because of the out- 
standing job of ginning that he does. 
When people around here think of quali- 
ty ginning, one of the first names that 
pop into their minds is Estes.” 

e It’s Different Today — No reader of 
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The Cotton Gin and Oil Mill Press needs 
to be told that ginning’s different now 
from the way that gins operated 56 or 
60 years ago. But it may be of interest 
to mention some of the differences. 

The 10-year-old at Carthage started 
out at the one-stand gin by carrying 
cotton in a basket from the wagons to 
the gin stand. And cotton continued to 
be handled in that way until 1900, when 
Frank Estes got tired of carrying cot- 
ton and installed an elevator. 

Farmers paid for ginning, then, on a 
toll basis—one-eighteenth or one-twenti- 
eth of the cotton. 

Seed, of course, couldn’t be used to 
pay the ginning costs, for cottonseed 
had little or no value. The common 
practice, when Estes started out, was 


(Continued on Page 46) 





It takes 
premium quality 
ingredients 
to make premium 
all-vegetable 


Snowdrift 


The Wesson Oil Shortening 











Wesson Oil & Snowdrift 
Sales Company 
New York | New Orleans 


Savannah | San Francisco 
Houston Chicago 








Publication Draws Interest 


GOOD WILL AMONG COTTON MEN was manifested recently when a delegation 
of American Cotton Shippers’ Association officials toured Birmingham, Atlanta, 
Greenville, S.C., and Charlotte, N.C., to confer with mill owners and operators in 
those areas. Shown at the Charlotte meeting are, left to right, Sam G. Loring of 
Memphis, executive vice-president and secretary of the ACSA; William D. Felder, 
Jr., Dallas, ACSA president; A. K. Winget, Albermarle, N.C., past president of the 
American Cotton Manufacturers’ Institute, and F. S. Love, Charlotte, secretary- 
treasurer of the ACMI. The quartet is inspecting a copy of “The Story of Three 
Bales,” a new publication of the ACSA designed to explain the cotton merchant 
shipper’s role in world economy, as reported earlier in The Press. 





Stick and Green Leaf Machines 


These machines remove so much of all types 
of trash from seed cotton that you have to see 
it to believe it. 


HINCKLEY GIN SUPPLY CO. 


4008 Commerce St., Dallas, Texas 


SPARE MOTORS 


FOR GINS AND OIL MILLS 
Delivered and Installed 
Anywhere — Anytime 











New Motors: Electric Motor Repair 


Allis-Chalmers and Rewinding 
Century 
A. 0. Smith DAYTON BELTS 


Baldor LUMMUS GIN REPAIR PARTS 


LUBBOCK ELECTRIC CO. 


1108 34th Street Phone SH 4-2336 — Or Nights, SH 4-7827 
Or Consult Directory 
LUBBOCK, TEXAS 
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e O. E. Jones, Swift 


Executive, Retires 


OLLIE E. JONES, executive vice-presi- 
dent, Swift & Co., Chicago, retired 
March 29, the date upon which he com- 
pleted 45 years of company service. He 
continues as a director of Swift. 

He began his Swift career in 1912 as 
a clerk in the firm’s Chicago State 
Street Market. For many years, he was 
closely associated with Swift oil mills, 
served as a director of National Cotton- 
seed Products Association and made 
many friends throughout the oilseed 
processing industry. He is an honorary 
member of the Old Guard. 

For the last four years, in addition 
to assisting the president, his responsi- 
bilities have included the development 
of sales, advertising and merchandising 
methods and policies. 

After service in various sales units 
of the meat packing company, Jones was 
transferred to the edible fats and oils 
division, heading the department in 
1931. Five years later he was elected 


0. E. JONES 


a vice-president, and became a director 
in 1941. 


During World War II, Jones was a 
member of the Food Industry War Com- 
mittee. Subsequently, he served on the 
task force studying government sub- 
sistence services, which was part of the 
Hoover Commission on Organization of 
the Executive Branch of Government. 


Jones is a past director of the Gro- 
cery Manufacturers of America, and a 
member of the American Society of 
Sales Executives. He is a Mason, a 
Methodist, and a member of the South 
Shore Country Club, the Executives’ 
Club of Chicago, and the Chicago Farm- 
ers’ Club. He has been active in the 
Rotary Club of Chicago. 


One of Jones’ hobbies is collecting 
first editions. However, his principal 
outside interest is agriculture. He owns 
and operates farms near Hoopeston, 
Ill., not far from his birthplace at Wel- 
lington. 


@ BOB BURGHER, Dallas, 
manufacturers’ representative, is back 
on the job after inactivity caused by 
illness, and is looking forward to visiting 
more with his friends in the industry. 
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e Delta Shooting for 


Two-Bale Average 


COTTON FARMERS are urged to try 
to make at least two bales per acre on 
every acre planted in 1957, says T. M. 
Waller, Mississippi Extension cotton 
specialist. 

“Cotton is the top money crop on 
most Mississippi farms, and it will pay 
to do everything to produce more cot- 
ton cheaper,” he says. 

Some requirements for growing the 
most cotton at the least cost are: 

Picking good cotton land; selecting 
the right cotton variety; using the 
right amounts of fertilizer and using 
geod insect control. 


Asseciation Executives Get Together Sesame Group Holds 


° 4 
CLARENCE GARNER, administrative officer for Valley Oilseed Processors’ Asso- $ix Area Meetings 
— had lots of fellow convention-running professionals as guests when the 
alley Association met recently in Biloxi. The men who work to make conventions . : : 
a success for cotton oil groups shown in this picture are, left to right: Gordon ae ns ye - fo wr ty — 
Marks, Jackson, Miss., executive officer of the Mississippi Cottonseed Crushers’ ® 4 ag re ~— ' - ° oo 

Association and Louisiana-Mississippi Cotton Ginners’ Association; John F. Moloney, and its markets recently. - 
Memphis, secretary-treasurer, National Cottonseed Products Association; C. M. The Texas Sesame Seed Growers’ As- 
Scales, Montgomery, Ala., Alabama-Florida Cottonseed Products Association; J. E. sociation sponsored a series of six meet- 
Moses, Atlanta, Georgia Cottonseed Crushers’ Association; and Garner. ings to acquaint farmers more with sesa- 
Seales and Moses were at Gulfport arranging for their joint convention, June me. The Association contends that 
3-4 at the Edgewater Gulf Hotel; Marks was busy completing arrangements for sesame can be the No. 2 cash crop for 
the meetings of Mississippi ginners, April 8-9 at Vicksburg; and of Mississippi South Plains farmers. Top irrigation 
crushers, June 12-14 at the Buena Vista. Moloney reports a fine advance registration farmers grossed more than $120 per 

for the first NCPA meeting to be held in Washington—May 20-21 at the Shoreham. acre from sesame in 1956, 


Farmers on the South Plains of Tex- 





New Bulletin 


a . . DE ° 4 
cuor vanterres necommenver | OTOP Lint Cleaner Trash Nuisance! 


“The use of high quality seed of an 


adapted variety is one of the most im- with a low cost 


portant factors in the production of a 


good crop,” say the authors of Crop > 
Varieties Recommended for Oklahoma WILCO REFUSE BURNER 
—1957. 

Wesley Chaffin and Ed Granstaff, SAFE * EFFICIENT - ECONOMICAL 
Oklahoma Extension Service, are the x 
authors of the new publication which The safe, sure way to dispose of 
discusses the best corn, cotton, seed lint cleaner trash is confined 
grain and forage sorghums, wheat, oats, burning in a WILCO REFUSE 
barley, rye, mungbeans, alfalfa, sweet TPN . - . 
clover, vetch, soyb ans, cowpeas, pea- BURNER. Approved by fire in- 
nuts, sudangrass, brome, etc., for plant- surance companies; recommend- 
ing in Oklahoma. ed by lint cleaner manufacturers. \\ 

















The varieties listed and described in ’ : : : 
the publication have been throughly Don’t Wait Until The First Bale 


tested. In these tests, yield, adaptation, Arrives. Get Complete Infor- a 





reaction to plant diseases, quality and mation Now! 

other factors were carefully determined. ‘ . Mi 
Therefore, varieties are considered to Write, wire, or phone: 

be well adapted in the areas where they 


are recommended in the booklet. Wilco Machine Works, Inc. 


Feed Mill Now in Municipal Airport . Memphis, Tennessee 
Full Operation P. O. Box 3722 . Phone: WHitehall 8-4555 

















Mexico’s most modern formula feed 
mill, built jointly by Archer-Daniels- 
Midland Co., Minneapolis, and Mexico THE hey, TO GREATER EFFICIENCY 
City interests, is in full operation. A 

The mill, located in a new Mexico @ MECHANICAL SCREW 
City industrial section, can produce 100 PRESSES 
tons of Archer formula feeds every 


eight hours. It will manufacture a com- ah Ae 
plete line of animal and poultry feeds 
to be marketed through a dealer organi- e SOLVENT EXTRACTION 
zation. PLANTS 


Bill English, vice-president in charge cities eae 
of ADM’s flour and feed division, said * CRUSHING ROLLS THE. FRENCH OIL MILL MACHINERY CO 
on his return from an inspection of the 
plant that it is a “completely pushbut- ' . Oo 
ton operation. 


LOWER COSTS 
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It’s Like a World Conference 


Getting the Barbees Together 








ETTING TOGETHER all members 

of the Ben Barbee family for a 
portrait is almost as hard as assembl- 
ing an international conference, the 
Abilene Reporter-News said recently. 
The president of Western Cottonoil Co. 
Division of Anderson, Clayton & Co., 
and his family were the subject of a 
family portrait and feature story in 
the Abilene (Texas) newspaper. 

The story said, in part: 

First prerequisite was 
in town. His work keeps him on the 
road—actually in the air quite a bit 
of the time, and his wife, Louise, and 
youngest son, Bill, six, sometime ac- 
company him. 

Next consideration was finding a 
weekend when the Barbees’ daughter, 
Suzanne, 16, a student at Hockaday in 
Dallas, and son, John, 19, a student at 
Texas Technological College at Lubbock, 
and John’s wife, Harriett, all planned 
to be in Abilene. 

Finally, all these travel schedules had 
to be coordinated with the activities of 
the Barbees’ oldest son, Ben, Jr., 22, a 
student at Abilene Christian College 
and a salesman for MclIlwain Motors, 
and the younger Ben’s family, includ- 
ing his wife, Norma Jean, and the two 
children, Melinda, three and one-half, 
and John two. 


that Ben be 


e Anxious Hours “IT can guarantee 








2 Ib. weight — 21 Ibs. TARE 
Open weave Jute Bagging 

Pretested for uniform strength 
——=ay”—« Makes cleaner, stronger bales 


“Built to Stand the Pressure” 


that my wife and Bill and I will be 
there, , but I can’t speak for the oth- 
ers,” Ben laughed when the first tenta- 
tive hour for the photographer’s ap- 
pointment was mentioned. 

Thirty-eight phone calls later (well, 
maybe, it was a few less than 38), a 
tentative definite appointment was 
made. Suzanne, John and Harriett all 
were coming home for the weekend, and, 
naturally, Ben, Louise and Bill were 
going to be in town. 

The Ben, Jr., branch of the family 
had been polled and an hour convenient 
for them was chosen. 

Last minute hold-up occurred because 
Ben, Jr., had a hot prospect for an 
automobile sale and he couldn’t dash 
off and leave the customer standing 
there with his mouth hanging open. 

Louise Barbee, the Abilene Reporter- 
News story continues, is busy redeco- 
rating the new Barbee home. 

Louise was born in Clinton, Ky., and 
lived there and in Houston before at- 
tending National Cathedral School in 
Washington, D.C. She also spent a year 
studying interior decoration at the New 
York School of Interior Decoration in 
New York City, and then a second year 
studying dress design with the Mc- 
Dowell School of Design there. 

However, she’s called in an interior 

decoration consultant to help with her 
own new home, as she maintains that 
she really didn’t 
learn much in New 
York, being more 
interested in enjoy- 
ing the city than 
in studying. 
e Home, Family 
Are Interests — 
Since her marriage, 
her interests have 
centered around her 
home and family, 
and her daughters- 
in-law have similar 
inclinations. 

“But Suzanne 
says she’s going to 
be a club woman,” 
smiled Louise, “be- 
cause I’ve never 
been one.” 

Right now Su- 
zanne is interested 
in sports — swim- 
ming, that is—cars 
and clothes, and 
each time _ she 
comes home from 
school she has add- 
ed something new 
to her wardrobe. 

She’s also devot- 
ing some thought 
to what college she 
will attend, with 
current top pros- 
pects being the 
University of Okla- 
lahoma, Colorado 








University and 
Southern Methodist 
University. 

Ben, r., tried 
cotton farming af- 
ter high school, but 
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decided that a college education might 
be a good idea no matter what the field. 
Currently, he’s studying business at 
ACC, while his brother, John, is a petro- 
leum engineering major at Tech. 

The two brothers share many in- 
terests including hunting and fishing 
and building things, with Ben, Jr., re- 
cently completing kitchen cabnets for 
his home at 301 Westridge Dr., while 
John is refinishing furniture. 

Born in Jackson, Tenn., Ben, Sr., was 
reared at Knoxville, Tenn., and was 
graduated from McCallie Military 
School at Chattanooga. His college ma- 
jor was philosophy and he received his 
degree from Dartmouth College at Han- 
over, N.H., in 1933. 

Ben’s been with the Anderson, Clay- 
ton organization continuously since his 
college graduation, holding a variety 
of jobs, and taking over his present 
duties in 1951. He and Louise first 
lived in Abilene in 1936, then were 
transferred to Houston, returning to 
Abilene in 1945. 


e Community Leader — Since coming 
to Abilene, Ben has been active in work 
of the Chamber of Commerce, serving 
on its water development committee this 
year. He’s also a member of the board 
of directors of the West Central Texas 
Municipal Water District (Hubbard 
Creek project) and is a member of the 
board of visitors of M. D. Anderson 
Hospital and Tumor Institute for Can- 
cer Research at Houston, 

A past president of the Texas Cotton- 
seed Crushers’ Association, he has 
served on many state and national com- 
mittees of cottonseed crushers’ associa- 
tions. And currently, he’s campaign 
chairman of the building committee for 
Episcopal Church of the Heavenly Rest, 


66 Years of Ginning 
(Continned from Page 43) 


to haul the cottonseed away and dump 
it in the field for the farmer to use as 
fertilizer—if he wanted to bother with 
it. 

(It seems only fair, here, to point out, 
that Frank Estes and his customers are 
some of the folks who have benefited 
from all of the work that Harvey Sim- 
mons and other oil mill people have done 
to develop usefulness for cottonseed 
products. Cottonseed oil, meal and hulls 
and linters are so widely used, now, 
that it’s easy to overlook all of the ed- 
ucational work, research and sales pro- 
motion that are behind that useful- 
ness.) 

Getting back to half a century ago, 
in those days oxen used to haul supplies 
and market cotton. 

Now, Frank Estes has a Chevrolet 
Truck, 1936 model, which he has kept 
in such good condition that it still has 
its original tires. 


e Two-Man Operation — Frank Estes 
doesn’t operate the biggest gin in the 
Cotton Belt—just a darned good one. 
There are only two employees at the gin 
—Frank Estes and an aged Negro who 
has worked there for many years. 

They can gin a bale in about 45 
minutes, and the gin usually handles 
250 to 400 bales in a season. 

Because of his reputation for good 
ginning, Estes has customers who haul 
their longer staple cotton for many 
miles so that he can assure them of the 
good quality that has been bred into it. 
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office and yard supplies 
METAL BALE TAGS 


| 


MAGEE GIN CO. 
AVINGER > ~ < GARLAND, ARK. 


| 
avincerRveX 66.3116 fm || B 2630 | 


STYLE B This is the Lowndes “Standard” metal tag, STYLE A_ This is the Ennis “Duo” debossed 
shown in exact size. Available in Red, Blue, Green, Gold. This metal tag in exact size. Available in Red, Blue, 
tag wraps around the bale tie. Green, Gold, Black. 


= Ice CIR 

Mie BR ICR Y GIN STYLE STYLE STYLE STYLE STYLE 

E vA i PAN Y QUANTITY A B S D E 
500 $13.90 $13.50 $13.16 $12.50 $13.90 


‘ “) )/ 9) 
Bie 78 (} ( 1000 22.68 21.95 23.00 22.68 


2000 Per M 21.58 24.25 20.90 22.00 21.58 


H g. J ( } / 3000 ” 21.21 24. 20.49 21.50 21.21 


UN 


5000 " 20.49 22. 19.75 20.50 20.49 
a es P 10000 ° 19.38 21.7% 18.65 20.00 19.38 
ENNIS TEXAS ' " $5 ; “ 

. 20000 18.65 mi 17.91 19.00 18.65 
50000 " 18.29 21. 17.56 19.00 18.29 


STYLE C This is the Ennis “Stamped” aT ” 7 EE ‘ sO n 
metal tag in exact size. Available in Red, Over 50M 17.55 “3 16.83 19.00 17.55 
Blue, Green, Gold, Black. 


G 1680 


foe 











P-A-BUTLER 
COMAL TEX 
525 iI 


STYLE D This is the Lowndes “Slotted” metal tag, shown in actual size. Available in Red, Blue, 
shown in exact size. Available in Red, Blue, Green, Gold. Green, Black or Plain Galvanized Steel. 











WE CAN ALSO FURNISH: Paper Bale Tags e Gin Tickets « Checks e Ledgers « Marking Ink e Knives 
Cotton Hooks e Pencils « Payroll Forms e Letterheads « Printed Forms of All Kinds 


The Cotton Gin and Oil Mill PRESS 


3116 COMMERCE STREET e PHONE Riverside 7-2583 e DALLAS 26, TEXAS 
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@ April 4-6 American Cotton Manu- 
facturers’ Institute annual convention. 
Palm Beach, Fla. For information, write 
ACMI headquarters, 1501 Johnston Bldg., 
Charlotte 2, N.C. 


e April 8-9—Midsouth Cotton Gin Oper- 
ators’ School at and near Memphis. For 
information, write gin machinery manu- 


facturers (Continental, Hardwicke-Etter, 
Murray, Mitchell or Lummus); Exten- 
sion Services in Arkansas, Louisiana, 
Mississippi, Missouri or Tennessee; gin- 
ners’ associations of Arkansas-Missouri 
or Tennessee, or Louisiana or Mississippi 
Delta Council. 


e April 11— Georgia Warehouse and 
Compress Association meeting. Atlanta 
Biltmore Hotel, Atlanta. For informa- 
tion, write National Cotton Compress 
and Cotton Warehouse Association, 1085 
Shrine Bldg., Memphis 3. 


e April 15—Mississippi Valley Interior 
Cotton Compress and Cotton Warehouse 





500 South Haskell 


“Heat Treated” Gin Saws 
Installed at Your Gin — Call Us 


e Gin and Mill Supplies 


COTTON BELT GIN SERVICE, Inc. 


“Largest Exclusive Manufacturer of Gin Saws in America.” 


DALLAS, TEXAS 


e Gin Service 


Phone TAylor 1-0389 








All-Steel 


or— 





MODERN STEEL STORAGE 


Self-Filling 
BUILDINGS 


e COTTONSEED 
e SOY BEANS 


Designed, Fabricated and Erected 


Confer with us on your storage problems 


MUSKOGEE IRON WORKS 


Muskogee, Oklahoma 


Non-Combustible 


¢e PEANUTS 








PAPER AND METAL 


a. a 


Guaranteed Best Quality and Service 


Texas Tag & Specialty Co. 


WOLFE CITY. TEXAS 
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Association meeting. King Cotton Hotel, 
Memphis. For information, write Na- 
tional Cotton Compress and Cotton 
Warehouse Association, 1085 Shrine 
Bldg., Memphis 3. 


o April 25-27 — American Cotton Ship- 
pers’ annual meeting. Roosevelt Hotel, 
New Orleans. 


e April 29-May 1—American Oil Chem- 
ists’ Society spring meeting. Roosevelt 
Hotel, New Orleans. For information, 
write American Oil Chemists’ Society, 
35 East Wacker Drive, Chicago. 


e May 2-3 — National Cotton Compress 
and Cotton Warehouse Association an- 
nual convention. Roosevelt Hotel, New 
Orleans. John H. Todd, 1085 Shrine 
Building, Memphis, executive vice- 
president. 


e May 8-10 — Oi] Mill Operators’ Short 
Course. Texas A&M College, College 
Station. Sponsored by Texas Cottonseed 
Crushers’ Association and International 
Oil Mill Superintendents’ Association. 
For information, write Dr. J. D. Lindsay, 
Texas A&M College. 


e May 14-15 — Oklahoma Cottonseed 
Crushers’ Association annual convention. 
Western Hills Lodge, 

Park, Wagoner, Okla. 

Vicker, 1004 Cravens Building, Oklahoma 
City, secretary-treasurer. 


e May 20-21—National Cottonseed Prod- 
ucts Association annual convention. 
Shoreham Hotel, hed gy sow D.C. Jehn 
F. Moloney, 19 South Cleveland Street, 
Memphis, secretary-treasurer. 


e June 3-4—Alabama-Florida Cottonseed 
Products Association and the Geor 
Cottonseed Crushers’ Association t 
convention. Edgewater Gulf Hotel, e- 
water Park, Miss. For information, write 
C. M. Seales, 322 Professional Center, 
Montgomery 4, executive secretary, Ala- 
bama-Florida Association; J. E. Moses, 
318 Grand Theatre Bldg., Atlanta, sec- 
retary of Georgia Association. 


e June 5-6 — Tri-States Oil Mill Super- 
intendents’ Association annual conven- 
tion. Peabody Hotel, Memphis. Roy Cas- 
tillow, 20 Lenon Drive, Little Rock, Ark., 
secretary. 


e June 9-11 — Texas Cottonseed Crush- 
ers’ Association annual convention. St. 
Anthony Hotel, San Antonio. Jack Whet- 
stone, 624 Wilson Building, Dallas, sec- 
retary-treasurer. 


e June 12-14 — Mississippi Cottonseed 
Crushers’ Association annual convention. 
Buena Vista Hotel, Biloxi, Miss. For in- 
formation, write Gordon W. Marks, P. O. 
Box 1757, Jackson 5. 


e June 16-18 — South Carolina Cotton 
Seed Crushers’ Association and North 
Carolina Cottonseed Crushers’ Associ- 
ation joint convention. Fort Sumter 
Hotel, Charleston. For information, write 
Mrs. M. U. Hogue, secretary-treasurer, 
North Carolina Association, 612 Lawyers 
Bldg., Raleigh; Mrs. Durrett L. Williams, 
secretary-treasurer, South Carolina As- 
sociation, 609 Palmetto Bldg., Columbia. 


e June 16-19—International Oil Mill Su- 
rintendents’ Association convention. 
ilton Hotel, E. Paso. For information, 

write H. E. Wilson, secretary-treasurer, 

P. O. Box 1180, Wharton, Texas. 


e June 19-21 — Southwestern Peanut 
Shellers’ Association annual convention. 
Menger Hotel, San Antonio, Texas. For 
information, write John Haskins, Durant 
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Peanut Co., 
treasurer. 


e June 20-2i—New Mexico Cotton Gin- 
ners’ Association annual convention. 
Navajo Lodge, Ruidose. Carl Meri- 
wether, Western Cottonoil Co., Las 
Cruces, secretary-treasurer. 


e Aug. 26-29 — National Soybean Pro- 
cessors’ Association and American Soy- 
bean Association joint convention. Hotel 
Leamington, Minneapolis. H. G. Hought- 
lin, president, National Soybean Proces- 
sors’ Association, 3818 Board of Trade 
Building, Chicago 4; Geo. M. Strayer, 
executive vice-president, American Soy- 
bean Association, Hudson, Iowa. 


e Sept. 30 - Oct. 2 — American Oil 
Chemists’ Scociety fall meeting. Cincin- 
nati. For information, write American 
Oil Chemists’ Society, 35 East Wacker 
Drive, Chicago. 


e Oct 2-4 — Beltwide Mechanization 
Conference, Shreveport, La. For informa- 
tion, write National Cotton Council, P. O. 
Box 9905, Memphis. 


@ Dec. 12-13 — Beltwide Cotton Produc- 
tion Conference. Peabody Hotel, Mem- 
phis. For information, write National 
a Council, P. O. Box 9905, Mem- 
phis. 


Durant, Okla., secretary- 


1958 


@e March 4-5—Western Cotton Produc- 
tion Conference. Hotel Cortez, El Paso, 
Texas. Sponsored by Five-State Cotton 
Growers’ Association and National Cot- 
ton Council. 


e June 23-24—Joint convention, North 
Carolina and South Carolina Crushers’ 
Associations. For information, write 
Mrs. M. U. Hogue, secretary-treasurer, 
North Carolina Association, 612 Lawyers 
Bldg., Raleigh; Mrs. Durrett L. Williams, 
secretary-treasurer, South Carolina As- 
sociation, 609 Palmetto Bidg., Columbia. 


@ HOMER L. KRYGER, a di- 
rector of Calcot and Yuma Valley cotton 
grower, has been named Man of the Year 
in Yuma County, Ariz. 
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ACE GIN BLOWER 


To prove that the ACE Gin Blower 


Cleans faster and better 
Reduces fire hazards 
Prevents overheating 
Saves time and labor 


We will send one for FREE TRIAL. 
Write for details. No oblig -tion. 


The Ace Co. 


114 W. Washington St., Ocala, Fla. 
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e Compress Meeting 
Speakers Listed 


WM. RHEA BLAKE, executive vice- 
president, National Cotton Council, 
and Dr. Wm. H. Alexander, pastor, 
First Christian Church, Oklahoma City, 
will be two featured speakers at the 
annual meeting of the National Cotton 
Compress and Cotton Warehouse Asso- 
ciation. 

The convention will be held May 2- 
3 at the Roosevelt Hotel in New Or- 
leans. 

Alfred Bessell, Jr., Houston, is presi- 
dent of the Association. Ralph R. Nor- 
man, Fort Deposit, Ala., is vice-presi- 


WM. RHEA BLAKE 


dent and slated to become president for 
the ensuing year in accordance with 
established custom. 

John H. Todd is executive vice-presi- 
dent; Rufus Mock, treasurer; and 
Louise Paine is secretary. 

Warehousing problems associated 
with the sale of government cotton for 
export will receive major attention at 
the business sessions. 

Committees will meet the morning of 
May 1 to prepare final recommendations 
which their chairmen will present to 
the board of directors that afternoon. 

President Bessell and Blake will be 
the principal speakers at the open ses- 
sion on May 2. 

Doctor Alexander will speak at the 
annual banquet May 2. 

New Orleans members in charge of 
local arrangements include C. A. Bertel, 
W. T. Dillon, M. L. Falcon, H. G. Gre- 
han, Lloyd Reynolds and F. A. Robert- 
son. Entertainment for the ladies is be- 
ing arranged by Mmes. Bertel, Falcon, 
Grehan, Reynolds and Robertson. 


Rhodesia and Nyasaland 
Promote Castor Beans 


Commercial-scale production of cas- 
tor beans is being encouraged in the 
Federation of Rhodesia and Nyasaland. 

USDA says that 15 tons of a new hy- 
brid castor bean will be shipped from 
the U.S. to be distributed to farmers. 
A new company, formed to promote the 
venture, guarantees to buy the resultant 
crop at a minimum price to the farmer 
of equivalent U.S. $75 per short ton. 
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WHICH V-BELT 
is best 





% In this way you can make up V-Belts 
in any length to fit any drive the fast 
economical way — V-Belts that per- 
form exceptionally well. 


In contrast to link-type belts these 
ALLIGATOR fastened V-Belts have 
just one strong joint... stretch. and 
follow-up maintenance are reduced 
to 4 minimum. 


ALLIGATOR INTRODUCTORY V-BELT 
F DRIVE UNITS 
contain V-Belt- 
ing, Fasteners and 
Tools — every- 
> thing you need in 
"one compact 
my 6=Stsépackagee to make 
> up V-Belts quick- 
y— ly. Available in 
sizes A, B, C & D, 


= 


Ask for Bulletins V-215 and V-216 
Order From Your Distributor 


FLEXIBLE STEEL LACING COMPANY 
4632 Lexington Street, Chicago 44, Illinois 


ALLIGATOR 
V-BELT FASTENERS 








The New Trouble- Free 
Zeig Universal Travelling Telescope 


“The Travelling Telescope that WILL Travel” 


Also, Complete Line of Gin, Oil Mill and Feed Mill Sheet Metal Products. 
The Home of the Famous and Talked-about 18 Gauge Elbows. 


ZEIG SHEET METAL WORKS 


P. O. Box 673 Hearne, Texas Phone 504 














Note the hot air on the 
cleaners is blown through 
the cotton by a series of 
nozzles (similar to the air 
blast nozzles on a in 
stand), forcing the dirt, 
leaf trash and stems 
through the screens. Clean- 
ers made in any number 
of cylinders to meet local 
conditions. 


| STACY Cotton Drying, Cleaning 
and Extracting System 


By actual laboratory test Stacy Spider Arm 
Cleaner Cylinders expel more motes, trash and 
stems than any other type of cleaner using 
wire-mesh screen. 





During the past year many Stacy Cleaners have been equipped with 
Grid Bars instead of screens with amazing results. In examining the 
trash we found full cotton leaves, and practically all 

of the stems, sticks and trath were removed, most of 

which conld not possibly have passed through a wire- 

mesh screen. 


These Grid Bars are available for all Stacy Cleaners 
now in the field. The more leaf trash left in the cot- 
ton entering the gin stands, the greater the loss of 
lint at the lint cleaners, as the cotton fibres adhere to 
each particle of trash and is thrown off. 


MANUFACTURED BY 


The STACY COMPANY, Inc. Closed view of our 


2704 Taylor Street Dallas, Texas eight cylinder cleaner 
and drier. 











le 


you Wy ANT Bai As manufacturer’s and distributors 


of tools, supplies and equipment for 
EVERY NEED of Cotton Gins and 
Oil Mills, we offer you the most 


complete service in the Southwest. 

\V f] Call us for ACTION! 
WELL MACHINERY 
ee & SUPPLY CO., INC. 


1629 Main St. Fort Worth, Texas 
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laugh it off 


Mrs. Smith was sitting in the break- 
fast nook shelling peas when she heard 
a knock at the back door. Thinking it 
was her young son, she called, “Here 
I am, darling.” 

Silence. Then a deep voice boomed, 
“This is not the regular iceman, ma’am.” 
7 _ a. 

It was Saturday evening and I was 
waiting for a friend in front of a store 
on Main Street. Nearby stood a cowboy 
in boots and Stetson, beside him a small 
boy who was a junior-size version of 
himself. The child stared for a time 
into the shop window, which featured 
a display of brassieres, and then asked: 
“What are those, Daddy?” 

The cowboy turned his head briefly 
to look, then drawled, “Well son, they’re 
kinda like holsters.” 

eo e's 

Wife: Henry, dear, such an odd thing 
happen today. The clock fell off the 
wall, and if it had fallen a moment 
sooner it would have hit mother. 

Husband: That clock was always 
slow. 

eee 

Removing his shoes, he climbed the 
stairs, opened the door of the room, en- 
tered, and closed it after him without 
being detected. Just as he was about to 
get into bed, his wife, aroused from 
slumber, turned and sleepily said, “Is 
that you, Fido?” 

The salesman, related the rest of the 
story, said: “For once in my life I had 
real presence of mind. I licked her 
hand.” 

eee 


A talkative lady was telling her hus- 
band about the bad manners of a recent 
visitor. 

“If that woman yawned once while I 
was talking to her,” she said, “ she 
yawned ten times, at least.” 

“Perhaps she wasn’t yawning, dear,” 
the husband said, “maybe she wanted to 
say something.” 

eee 


A woman taxpayer sent a letter to 
the state comptroller’s office, saying that 
she had cheated on her income tax 10 
years ago and had not been able to get 
a good night’s sleep since. 

She enclosed $25 and added. “If I still 
can’t sleep, I wiil send the balance.” 

eee 


Worried man to psychiatrist: “All day 
long I eat grapes.” 
Psychiatrist: “So what? Lots of people 
eat grapes.” 
Worried man: “Off the wall paper?” 
- 


You can’t always tell how far a 
couple has gone merely by looking at 
the speedometer. 

eee 


Jump Master: “When you bale out, 
count 10 and then pull the handle that 
releases your parachute.” 

Two paratroopers were floating gently 
to earth when a third man went plum- 
meting by, his parachute unpened. 
“Poor guy,” said one. “I knew he’d never 
make it. He stutters.” 

= . * 


Salesman: “May I have tomorrow 
afternoon off to go shopping with my 
wife?” 

Sales Manager: “Absolutely not!” 

Salesman: “Thanks ever so much.” 


THE COTTON GIN AND OIL MILL PRESS 





= ALARMING” NEWS 


FOR PROGRESSivE GINNERS EVERYWHERE 





WARN- HORN, —— 
Sa yey 


slide 


[ 
alarm 


a built-in 
memory 
for your pressmen 


Busy pressmen have little time to check the movement of lint down the 
slide to tramper and the press box. Accumulation and congestion in the 
slide can occur quickly and without warning. The result can bring 
serious damage to the tramper mechanism. The accumulation will cause 
the condenser to choke . . . with down-time for the entire gin. Extreme 
fire hazard is always present. To answer these dangers, Moss-Gordin 
has developed the “WARN-HORN” Lint Slide Alarm which is a must 
for every gin if trouble is to be avoided. 

The “WARN-HORN?” alarm is set to allow for normal build-up of lint 
in the slide. When this build-up is exceeded, the micro switch trips the 
alarm and the heavy duty industrial horn blasts its warning. 
Customers everywhere are praising this newest Moss-Gordin contribu- 
tion to the ginning industry not only for the protection it provides but 


for increased efficiency as well. The “WARN-HORN” soon pays for 
itself in the down-time it prevents. 


INT CLEANER CO. 


eliminates 
fi re hazard 


and down -time 


install! set! forget! 
The “WARN-HORN” is a positive 


action unit that comes to you 
as a complete package. It is 
ball-bearing mounted and may 
be attached to any lint slide 
easily. Operates on 110 volt 
current. 


ee 
3116 Main Street 
Dallas, Texas 


Third Str & Ave. O 


Lubbock, Texas 
1132 S. Third Street 


Memphis, Tennessee 











1 FLAT SCREEN SEPARATOR 

2 HOT AIR from UNI-MATIC Heater 

3 TOUSER ROLLER, opens cotton for drying 

4 No. 1 DRYER TOWER, 12-shelf 

5 No. 1 CLEANER, 9-cylinder 

6 BIG BUR EXTRACTOR 

7 GREEN LEAF and STICK REMOVER 

8 No. 2 DRYER TOWER, 12-shelf 

9 No. 2 CLEANER, 11-cylinder 
10 OVERFLOW SEPARATOR 
11 CONVEYOR DISTRIBUTOR 
12 Stick & Green Leaf EXTRACTOR-CLEANER-FEEDER 
13 90-SAW Air Blast GIN with VACUUM MOTING 
14 Grid Bar Type LINT CLEANER 
15 Submerged LINT FLUE to condenser & press 


HARDWICKE-ETTER eco nt um 
PUSHER 


Due to high volume of cotton from high capacity 
ginning, the old type lint sweep method could not 
handle the capacity and was required to run too 
fast, and consequently broke up the bat of cotton 
resulting in an uneven fold in the Press box. 





























This positive Pusher type arrangement, which 
allows the cotton to be gently handled and folded 
into the Press box, has been developed by The 
Murray Company for overcoming the problem of 
feeding the cotton from a battery Condenser into 
the Press box. 


With the new Lint Pusher Mechanism, the cotton is 
moved forward into the Press box without any 
tumbling or rolling. 


The Lint Pusher Mechanism is actuated from the 
Tramper foot for perfect synchronisation. 


THE MURRAY COMPANY OF TEXAS, INC. 





MURRAY 








